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Fall Work Among Egg Layers 


Short cuts ana new angles on selection, segregation and breeding 


= HE old methods for separating 
ee the laying hens from the non- 


" 
, I producers with particular ref- 
] 

x 


| erence to selection of pullets 
: aa ‘f good laying type, have given 
_——— away to newer ways and short 
euts. Careful leading poultrymen, 
and especially the experts at the agricultural 
colleges, has brought forth new practices in 
application of thé well-know principles of 
selection. 

For several years the width between the 
pelvic bones was one of the leading factors 
in determining the laying possibilities of a 
hen, but it did not work out so well when 
judging young pullets. It has now been 
learned that this way of identifying is not al- 
together reliable. If a pullet starts laying 
very early, the pelvic. bones may be warped 
eut of shape, and harden that way in an un- 
usual menner. And again, the soft ends of 
the pelvic bones may flange at the ends, with 
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resulting deception. 

This does not mean that the width between 
the pelvic bones is not usually a good indica- 
tion of laying capacity, but that it should be 
only one factor among others to be taken into 
consideration In fact, short cuts used in 
judging many fowls at a time in one flock, 
put secondary stress on this point. 

The shape of the comb is the principal 
point to be considered, according to studies 
made by Prof O. C. Krum of Cornell, and 
here’s where the method of judging is as ap- 
plicable to a young pullet as to an old hen. 
The comb follows the shape of the head on a 
fowl which will lay, and tucking up in the 
back or irregular tendencies are enough 
eause for throwing out the bird. Further- 
more, the points of the comb should be 
straight and clean cut. Crooked points go 
with irregular laying. 

Then, too, it is now known that the shape 
ef the eve has an important correlation with 
egg-laying possibilities. The eyes may be 
thought of as in five types, grading from ob- 
long type to round. The nearer to the oblong 
type, the more likely is a fowl to be of the 
productive kind, while round eyes mean few 
eggs. The shape and length of the breast 
bone must show capacity, and this is judged 
Yy holding the fowl in one hand, breast 
down, while the other turns the head for 
examination of the head and comb. 

The carriage of the fowl also indicates 
eapacity. A fowl which stands too erect, 
with its head up has weight in front. It 
seems to be a law of nature, and with human 
being as well as poultry, to resist weight. 
The fow! which is heavy in front, throws her 
head and breast upwards, rather than giving 
away to gravity. It’s the narrow-chested 
people who are round-shouldered. An ideal 
type of fowl walks with horizontal carriage. 

In selecting fowls for the coming season’s 
flock, it is well to keep only those which are 
near a good standard, despite the fact that 
they may satisfy all the other points. This 
standard, of course, is not necessarily that 
for fowls which accord with the standard of 
perfection, but means that the hens or pul- 
lets should be good all-around fowls. 


Hens fer Advanced Reristry 


The New York state college of agriculture 
has started a project to test hens for ad- 
vanced registry. This has been done in a 
small way at first, following out the ideas de- 
veloped in the last few years for registering 
pullets and young flocks. 

Another point has been established through 
a series of flock studies. The more the flock 
receives breeding and selection development, 
the earlier will the offspring begin to lay, 
but the smaller will be their eggs and the 
smaller the progeny. Realizing this, the pro- 
gram of poultry workers is being changed so 


POULTRY PROGRESS 


New work in poultry management and 
study of fowls has brought about changes in 
production methods. The accompanying 
story tells of some of the important develop- 
ments which are now receiving considerable 
attention. Another season may throw fur- 
ther light on the important work of selection, 
flock segregation and breeding.—[Poultry = 


Editor. 
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that the pullet is allowed to grow to the 


largest economical size before being forced 


for egg production. 

Segregation of fowls on the farm into sev- 
eral flocks according to quality of the indi- 
viduals is receiving more attention. When 
segregated, the fowls are fed a little differ- 
ently. Those which are forced for egg pro- 
duction are given a heavy mash ration, while 
those needing a rest are kept quietly and 
simply on pasture or whole grain feeds. This 
is the same stunt which dairymen have al- 
ways followed, and why should poultrymen 
not do likewise in efficient care of their 
flocks ? 

Non-producers under this method are sepa- 
rated from those laying heavily at the time, 
and are given a vacation. This, too, is a 
different trend of policy than many have 
been following, for it has been customary to 
think of a hen as an egg machine, which 
should be kept running until it wears out, 
then discarded. “Vacation” hens on pasture 
or meadow have a chance to put on plumage 
and become conditioned for heavy production 
when the egg market is the highest. 

By this method of fleck segregation, the 
various groups are fed according to their 
performance. The laying fowls are fed heav- 
ily on mash and are illuminated to accord 
with their condition and ability. 

Mast Net Use Up Vitality - 

In a recent talk, Prof James E. Rice, head 
of the poultry department at the New York 
state college of agriculture, said that experts 
did not know at present the best policy for 
feeding 200-egg hens so they will not lay out 
their vitality before the next breeding sea- 
son. Eggs from 200-egg hens in the spring 
cannot produce chicks as good as their 
parents. The law of all nature is toward the 
mean, and it is as true with hens as with all 
other animals. 

It is very important to remember, keeping 
the winter hatching season in mind, that the 
eondition of the hen at time of laying has a 
lot te do with the strength and ability of the 
offspring. Live stock men have always taken 
account of this law of nature in their breed- 
ing work, but it has not had se much weight 
in poultry work. 


Green Feed at All Seasons 


I am a great believer in plenty of green 
food fer growing chicks and laying hens, 
writes Harold C. Williams of New York. Not 
only does this cut down on the grain and 
feed bill, but plenty of succulent green food 
keeps the hens in a healthy condition. Then, 
too, the exercise which they must take in 
ranging upon alfalfa, clover or grass makes 
them strong and rugged. In the summer, I 
provide a small range of alfalfa and clover 
which I let them run upon in small patches 
at a time. They can have grass whenever 
they want it except when I have them par- 
tially confined on the alfalfa and clever. 

During the winter when such green food 
is not available, I make prevision for suceu- 
lent foods such as mangel beets, cabbage or 
sprouted oats. The little containers for 


sprouting oats, which are on the market, are 
splendid. to provide a ready source of green 
food during the cold winter months. 


I have 


one of these machines with six drawers. It 
is kept in the kitchen where the temperature 
runs from 45 to 70 degrees all winter. 

Some*of my friends give apples and pota- 
toes, but in the last couple of years I have 
not had a surplus of these two products and, 
in fact, I believe it is just as well to stick 
quite closely to one type of green food and 
not te change around too much. It will re- 
quire from 34 to 40 pounds of green food per 
week for 100 hens.- The feeding during the 
winter is made at noon and in such amounts 
as the birds clean up before nightfall. 
The one caution is to make sure that no de- 
cayed or frezen foods are given to the fowls, 
as they are a common source of digestive 
troubles. 


Cultivatien Kills Thistle 
8. G., CLINTON COUNTY, NEW YORK 

In a recent issue of American Agriculturist 
I note the experience of farmers in Ohio in 
exterminating Canada thistle. Up in this 
section we eradicate the pest after the grain 
crop is taken off. The field is plowed very 
deep, 10 inches at least, and we do not cut a 
wider furrow than can be cut down clean to 
the bottom. The next spring we sow wheat 
or barley at the rate of about two bushels 
per acre and at the same time seed down to 
grass. The land is put in good shape, mak- 
ing the seed-bed fine and compact by the use 
of a corrugated roller. This insures the seed 
a quick, strong growth. 

With us, barley is earlier and the best 
grain in harvest. It can be cut early and «so 
allows the crop to be cut before the thistle 
has ripened. The clover makes a much 
heavier crop than timothy, but the next se2- 
son the clover comes forward and with the 
timothy cuts a fine crop of hay. The follow- 
ing season the dead reots of the clover fur- 
nishes a cheap fertilizer to make a splendid 
growth of timothy. Up here, we often top- 
dress the timothy sod, which results im a fine 
stand of hay. The object of this method is 
to give three cuttings, and the thistle will 
not stand mowing. At the same time no crop 
has been lost on the land and practically no 
expense has been incurred. At the same time 
the pest is exterminated. 

About 40 years ago I came into possession 
of a 20-acre field of pasture. It was com- 
pletely covered with Canada thistle. As 
seon as it neared maturity I cut the thistle 
by hand about 6 inches from the ground. 
The large hollow butts were allowed to stand. 
Soon the rain worked into these hollow stubs 
and that was the end of them. 


Wheat Needs Fertilizer 

Despite the higher prices of fertilizers, it 
will pay farmers to give attention to the 
feeding of the wheat crop, according to offi- 
cials of the Ohio station. Experimental tests 
conducted for 25 years on various county 
agricultural farms and at the station show 
that there has been an increase of approxi- 
mately six bushels of wheat for every 100 
pounds of acid phosphate applied. 

Acid phosphate this fall will cost about 
$35 a ton, being about $8 higher than the 
spring delivery. If the price of wheat, how- 
ever, stays higher than $2, there will still be 
ample margin to use fertilizer when wheat is 
fertilized at the rate of 200 to 300 pounds 
per acre. Fertilized wheat makes a good 
growth in the fall and is better able to re- 
cover from attacks of hessian fly. 


Fewer Acres in Strawberries—Productio1 
of commercial strawberries has decrease 
about half during the past five years, but in 
creased selling price has upheld the valua 
tion of the crop, which runs close t 
$25,000,000 a year. 
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Replacing Farm Labor By Live Sté 
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Marketing farm products on the hoof is more and more coming into fashion 


ITH THE busy hum of farm ac- 
tivities during the growing and 
harvest season, and the difficul- 
ties of obtaining reliable help 
on the general farm, more at- 
tention than ever is being paid 
to the use of farm animals as harvest hands 
to put the forage, hay and corn crops on the 
market. Several general farming sections in 
New York and Ohio have made rapid strides 
toward marketing their crops in the form of 
pork, beef and mutton. Data collected by 
county agents and various farm investiga- 
tors would prove that the net return to the 
farmers was in many instances greater than 
would have been obtained by harvesting the 
forage, hay or grain crops and putting them 
upon the market in the usual way. 

Particularly in northern New York where 
the winters are too cold to permit much farm 
work except in the-farm wood lot, the care of 
live stock during the winter months fur- 
nishes work for the owner and his hired man, 
employing profitably considerable time that 
would otherwise be wasted. Thus, the har- 
vesting of crops with live stock not only con- 
serves man labor during the busy summer 
months and harvest season, but distributes 
the work quite well throughout the year. 

The local labor situation, as well as the 
individuality of the farm itself, will regulate 
the degree of profit in the plan of farming. 
Indeed, the situation may change so much 
from year to year that the practice might ad- 
visably be altered in a large measure on the 
same farm. The herd of cattle or swine and 
the flock of sheep, however, can be regulated 
better by the farmer than the supply of 
labor. With shortage of help the owner may 
still get the better part of his grain or clover 
harvested, and then make use of the live 
stock to clean up the job. However, experi- 
ence points out that the money value of hay 


W 





in the form of meat is fully equal to that of 
hay harvested and used in the ordinary way. 


Successful in Ohio Practice 


In Noble county, O, one of the prominent 
farmers and live stock men has developed 
this phase of farming to an efficient degree. 
He has one 90-acre field which is put into 
grain or hay, another 45-acre lot in similar 
crops and a third 40-acre field in corn or hay, 
rotating the crops in the fields as judgment 
dictates from year to year. He harvests the 
major portion of the crop with the aid of two 
hired men, and then turns loose the live 
stock to clean up the waste grain and some- 
times a considerable portion of the clover or 
timothy. The animals take on weight rapid- 
ly in the open field and keep well conditioned 
through the exercise they must take in feed- 
ing. The small addition to the soil fertility 
is taken into account when planning for the 
manure and commercial fertilizer for the fol- 
lowing crops. 

The waste or remaining part of the grain 
crop not harvested by the farm labor is read- 
ily cleaned up by the hogs, while corn, soy- 
beans and alfalfa are splendid for both hogs 
and sheep and of some value to cattle, which 
on this farm are Polled Aberdeen Angus. 
Gattle do not clean up the corn field very well 
and must be followed by hogs to make a 
clean sweep. A movable fence has been used 


.for several seasons to confine the foraging of 


the live stock to a small area at a time. 

The difficulty comes in watering the live 
stock while in the field, it being necessary to 
drive the animals to water at least twice a 
day from some of the outlying areas. When 
on this bulky feed, cattle particularly must 
be given salt, which whets the appetite and 
stimulates flow of gastric juices. Although 
soy beans have not been planted with corn 
on this farm, it is a growing practice to make 


this combination for foraging, sowing the 
soy beans and sometimes rape at the last cul- 
tivation. The feeding value of the corn is 
increased as well as the palability of the 
forage. 


New York Hogs in Forage 


In central New York, through the lake dis- 
trict where alfalfa has been encouraged on 
limestone soils, hogs are helping in the har- 
vest to a small extent. One farmer reports 
good results with his Berkshires, which he 
turns upon the fields after his first heavy 
cutting. The second and third harvest would 
come at a time, he reasons, when he would be 
particularly busy. If the hogs can do the 
job, put them to work. The animals get only 
three or four ears of corn a day, which makes 
their appetites keen for the succulent alfalfa. 

Not only beef steers, but dairy cows and 
young stock will consume large amounts of 
alfalfa or clover in the pasture, and make 
rapid progress in the hay field. With alfalfa 
there is some danger of bloating, especially 
when the animals eat heavily following a 
rain, but if accustomed to the feeding by de- 
grees they will generally make out all right. 

In the corn field hogs can be relied upon to 
do a thorough job, and often make better 
gains than when fed in the barnyard, while 
they make a cleaner sweep than harvesting 
by hand. In a recent experiment, a herd of 
swine were put to work in an 80-acre field of 
corn. In addition they had access to tank- 
age in self-feeders. The labor of harvesting 
was a big item saved, and at the completion 
of the job the hogs were ready to be driven 
down the road to market. Some farmers put 
soy beans in the corn field to take the place 
of tankage in the self-feeders. 

When sheep are to be used, soy beans or 
rape are usually put in the corn at the last 


[To Page 10.] 




















































































































Live Stock Cleaning Up Forage Crops, and Carrying Concentrated Product to Market on Foot 


In the lower right view, the well-beefed Hereford and Angus 
cattle are carrying to market the concentrated results of their own 
harvest work in corn, clover and alfalfa, They have assimilated large 
amounts of waste food and roughage, saving their owner the expense 
of harvesting and marketing a bulky product, and leaving the fertility 
on the acres from which they took the crop. This picture, as well 
as the other three were furnished through the courtesy of the United 


crop for sheep. 


sheep would do it. 


States department of agriculture. 
have likewise done their bit to put a concentrated product upon the 
market, while the lambs in the soy bean field, are saving the labor 
of cutting, shocking and hauling. Soy beans are an excellent grazing 
In the lower left photograph the cattle are making 
headway through a field of corn almost as successfully as hogs or 


The hogs in the upper left picture 
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Don’t Be Stampeded 


Extreme heat, mugginess and rain between 
August 10 and 20, following the hot, drouthy 
conditions, were very bad for potatoes, good 
for second crop grass and for pastures, 
flooded markets with fruits and vegetables 
that would not keep well, sprouted grain in 
shock (rye, oats, wheat), boomed the corn 
crop, and how the weeds thrived! 

These temporary conditions are seized 
upon by speculators to scare farmers into 
contracting to sell at low prices the late crop 
of winter apples, potatoes, onions, etc. No 
sound basis exists for any such scare. Due 
allowance for all unusual conditions shows 
that world supply of food and fiber is barely 
enough to go around. 


What We Added to Our Home 


If the farm home is not as complete as city 
homes in respect to modern convenience 
there must be a reason. What is the reason? 
One subscriber writes that’ prices of farm 
products have been low, thus netting farm 
owners no large sum for home improvement. 
That this has been true in the past no one 
familiar with the facts can deny. But things 
are changing. Farmers are more and more 
determining production costs, co-operating, 
and expressing a “say” as to prices that must 
be paid for the products they produce. In 
time this new order will bring a new day for 
agriculture. 

Despite low prices, many farmers by work- 
ing long hours, by saving, by making sacri- 
fices, have accumulated tiny sums from time 
to time with which home conveniences have 
been added. In order to help others we want 
to set before the readers of American Agri- 
culturist how this has béen done. The edi- 
tors, therefore, offer five prizes for the best 
articles, as follows: First prize $10, second 
$5, third $4, fourth $3, fifth $2, and sixth $1. 
The articles should run from 500 to 1000 
words in length. They can describe any home 
improvement—the putting in of a pipeless 
heater or other heating plant, a lighting 
plant, a water system, kitchen sink, starting 
a farm library, building a septic sewage 
plant, getting water into the house, securing 
such modern helps as washing machines, 
power for running churns, or sewing ma- 
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chines or cream separators, adding a kitchen 
cabinet or making over the kitchen to save 
steps and lighten the work. These simply 
suggest what is wanted. Our readers are 
invited to tell the story—why the convenience 
was wanted, how it was obtained and what 
value it has been since it was secured. In 
order to compete, the article must be in the 
hands of the editors not later than four 
weeks from the date of this issue. The co- 
operation of our readers will be greatly 
appreciated. 


Fruit Middlemen 


Fruit buyers are in the apple sections al- 
ready buying fruit. They are saying a great 
deal about car shortage. It is their talking 
point for this year. . It is their slogan to de- 
press fruit prices at the farm end. Of course 
car shortage does exist, but there should be 
enough to move the apple crop. If fruit 
growers will not be stampeded by these big 
buyers no harm will result. 

When fruit growers will do for fruit what 
the dairymen’s organizations have done for 
milk, or what raisin growers have done for 
grapes, or citrus growers for citrus fruits, 
a new day will dawn for fruit growing. And 
the day will come, just chalk it up any place 
you like, when commercial fruit growers will 
consign their fruit crops to a selling organi- 
zation that will grade, pack and market prac- 
tically the entire fruit crop of the region. 
When that day appears growers will net 
bigger returns. It will come from narrow- 
ing the wide spread of the many handlers in 
the middle. 


The School Crisis 


All schools reopen next month; 16 million 
children and youths then return to their 
studies. Here in the middle states, as else- 
where, teachers are relatively scarce, be- 
cause they now can get much better pay in 
other work. 

For want of teachers many rural schools 
may remain closed indefinitely, unless some 
intelligent man or woman of the neighbor- 
hood patriotically volunteers to fill the teach- 
er’s place. Such service is gravely needed in 
this crisis. It would improve many a rural 
school to be taught by some worthy wife or 
husband whose experience with children, life 
and work would enable them to wield con- 
structive influence over pupils besides teach- 
ing them from the elementary text books in 
use. 

How queer that mothers and married 
women are taboo as teachers, while so many 
schools are taught by some slip of a girl of 
18 to 21, whose own schooling may not have 
gone beyond the eighth grade! It is also 
queer how extravagant the public may be in 
providing fine school buildings, yet how nig- 
gardly as to teachers’ pay. For teachers, 
not buildings, are the main thing in educa- 
tion. To elementary instruction from books 
in school add practical work at home on the 
farm, along with sensible learning to do by 
doing as to health, diet, sex hygiene, local 
civics and social affairs, patriotism and 
Americanism, and the worthy teacher will 
make the rural school the best of all schools. 

The present era of reconstruction calls for 
right influences of genuine Americanism 
upon pupils quite as much as for right teach- 
ing of the three R’s. “When the public ap- 
peals to the schools to teach children obe- 
dience to law and respect for the ideals of 
the American people, it needs to recall that 
half the teachers themselves have no ade- 
quate conception of what the nation stands 
for nor what justice and balanced civic judg- 
ment imply,” to quote E. A. Cross, who knows. 

Better pay for better teachers is one rem- 
edy. Another is more appreciation for the 
really efficient teacher, reflected in a higher 
social position. Better training for teach- 
ers so they can enable home and farm to 
co-operate with school, making rural life the 
best of all training for youth. Preatice meth- 
ods designed to qualify for life the 90 to 95% 
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of pupils who quit at or before the eight, q 
grade, instead of directing the whole educa. q 


tional system for the benefit of the 5 or 10% 
who go to high school or university. The 
many are taxed to support public education, 
but its prime object still is higher culture 
for the few. 

Reverse the 


present process. 


Qualify 


teachers and schools to early discover ng. © 


tional bent and train along the line of spe. 


cial capacity, together with exercises that — 


develop imagination, mental power, indus- 
try, will and character. More right learn. 
ing to do by doing well. Along this line js 
the best elementary training—for life for 
the many, or for the university for the fey, 


Easing Up in Labor Shortage 
A streak of blue sky in the labor situation 


may be found in the steadily emphasized de. — 


mand for more efficiency in production; 
also notable increase in working immi- 
grants arriving, 800,000 in past 12 months, 
against only 
industrial circles recently there seemed 
to be two or three jobs for every man 
looking for work. Now under somewhat 
changed conditions the situation, while not 
entirely reversed, shows an easing up in 
labor shortage. A short time ago the Penn- 
sylvania railroad dropped some 10,000 em- 
ployees from its eastern lines and apparently 
without prejudice to its business. Recent 
Philadelphia dispatches show that in four 
years the number of operating employees on 
that railroad increased 30%, while actual 


work accomplished, as measured by passen- | 


gers and tons of freight carried one mile, 
increased only 18%. Of course, some of the 
latter must be attributed to the establish- 
ment of the eight-hour day in the shops, 
Contrary to earlier fears, there has been a 
generally ample supply of laborers for the 
grain harvests. Much work is still to be 
done on the farm before winter closes down, 
and every one of these evidences of the bet- 
ter labor situation is worth while. 


Why This Milk Spread 

According to the United States bureau of 
markets in its review of milk prices for 1919, 
it is stated that the consumer in Philadelphia 
paid an average of 114 cents a quart for each 
month less than the consumer paid on the 
average in New York city, Pittsburg and 
Chicago. This applies to pasteurized milk 
delivered in bottles by dealers. In other 
words, the milk dealer in Philadelphia paid 
as much to the farmer for his milk as did the 
dealers in these other cities and delivered 
the same kind of milk to consumers at 1% 
cents a quart less. We have frequently asked 
why it costs more to deliver milk in New 
York than in Philadelphia. The question still 
remains unanswered. 


Are you planning constructively to secure 
from your own plantings sufficient high class 
vegetable seeds for next spring? These col- 
umns have printed much in the way of help- 
ful notes about selecting, harvesting, curing 
and preserving field and garden seeds, and 
many farmers have this matter already well 
in hand for the present and the coming sea- 
son. A recent department of agriculture 
forecast of seed crops points to considerable 
shortages in the small vegetables compared 
with one and two years ago. Reductions 
range from 12% for lettuce seed to as high 
as 88% for spinach seed; increases are shown 
in beans, peas and onion sets. 


Age of Cattle—After a cow is six years 
old, the arch of her teeth gradually loses the 
rounded contour, and becomes nearly straight 
by the 12th year. In the meantime, the teeth 
gradually become triangular in shape and 
show progressive wearing to stubs. 


Money in Grapes—The value of the com- 
mercial grape crop in Erie county, N Y, wa 
estimated at $3,000,000. 


141,000 preceding year. In 
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closer to town. Power machines, assisted by this pneumatic-tired truck, offset my labor short- 







age. The Goodyear Cords on my truck have traveled about 10,000 miles to date. Solids can’t 
go into the soft fields; pneumatics go through easily—haul 450 crates to 40 by team. Hard 
to sell a second-hand truck on solids here.’’—Glenmore Green, Farmer, Fort Valley, Georgia 
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eXTENGIVE rural experience, like that 
related above, has confirmed the tend- 
ency of farm land prices to increase when 
Goodyear Cord Tires are used to cover 
long or difficult hauling routes. 


Fertile acreages, ten to twenty-five miles 
from the nearest town, have become more 
profitable and hence more saleable due to 
improved transportation on these able and 
rugged pneumatics. 


What formerly was a tedious and jarring 
haul by either team or motor truck, has be- 
come a brisk, smooth trip due to the grip, 
cushioning and spryness of the big Good- 
year Cord Tires. 


These virtues frequently enable short cuts 
to market, bring more markets within 
easy-hauling range and pave the way for 
the safe, punctual transit of perishables 


and shrinkables. 


The huge strength of Gaodyear Cord 
construction, developed with the manu- 
facturing care that protects our good 
name, makes possible the utmost utility and 
economy of this type of pneumatic tire. 


Detailed information, concerning the 
manifold advantages of pneumatic-tired 
trucks and general farm motorization, will 
be sent on request by The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, or Los 


Angeles, California. 


OCODEYEAR 
CORD TIRES 










year Tire & Rubber Os,/ 
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Engine Leaks Compression 


K. J. T. EKBLAW 


gasoline engine that has always 
done satisfactory work until this spring. It 
doesn’t seem to have much power. I got some 
new piston rings and the force of the explo- 
sion leaks out just the same. I tried heavier 


I have a 


oil, but this did not help. Is there any way 
to tell if the cylinder is scored or scratched 
—— taking the engine to a machine shop? 
[E. . F. 

a is unreasonable to expect even 
the best gas engine to give perfect 
service over a long period of time be- 
cause gas engines like everything else 
mechanical are subject to wear, and if 
the engine has been in steady use it 
may be that the pistons have become 8o0 
badly worn that even the fitting of 
new piston rings will not be sufficient 
to prevent the escape of compressed 
gases. Of course the possibility also 


exists that either through carelessness 
or accident the cylinder may have re- 
ceived an insufficient supply of oil, and 
scoring may have resulted. The only 
way to determine this is to examine the 
cylinder walls, and the simplest way 
to do this is to take off the head, 
which you ought to be able to do your- 
self without much trouble. 

If the cylinder is badly worn, so 
that it is out of round, or if it is 
scored badly, about the only thing that 
can be done is to rebore the cylinder, 
and fit in a new piston. 


Don’t Speed Farm Truck 


Cc. M, BAKER, OHIO 

Overspeeding as well as overload- 
ing is one of the dangers that must 
be watched in handling a farm truck 
equipped with pneumatic tires. The 
pneumatics make it possible to get 
much more speed because of their 
flexibility and greater traction sur- 
face and also larger size when 
equipped on the ordinary ton or ton 
and a half farm truck I have seen a 
number of good tires break down 
completely because they had _ been 
overloaded from 300 to 400 pounds 
only over a short period. Overload- 
ing, of course, causes the fabric of the 
tire to crumble under the heavy 
weight; the losd is being carried on 
the tire fabric other than the air that 
is in the ttire. It is necessary to main- 
tain correct inflation in order to get 
the longest life out of the tires. 

A heavy truck in motion even with 
a heavy or light load is hard to con- 
trol and may do considerable damage 
if the machine cannot be controlled 
easily. In some cases I have seen 
goed tubes torn completely in two 
because the brakes were applied too 
quickly with a heavy load on a rather 
inflated pneumatic tire. The only 
thing there was to give was the tube 
inside the tire and the tire immediate- 
ly went flat. 

It costs considerable money to 
equip a farm truck with tires at pres- 
ént prices, so that anything that saves 
tires on a machine is realy economy 
even though weight and speed must 
be sacrificed to some extent. 





Roofing for House 


Will you kindly give us your advice on the 
best kind of roof for a house? We thought 
of putting on a slate roof, but as the house 
has been built for years, root may not be 
strong enough to hold the weight. What 
other kind of roofing ou i you advise that 
would be fireproof? Ic W. M., New York. 


As you surmise, it may be that your 


roof is not strong enough to support 
a slate roof, especially if the house is 
old and if the timbers have at all 
been weakened through age or decay. 
It might be possible to strengthen the 
roof by braces so it can sustain the 
extra weight. However, there are 


other types of roofs which will prob- 


ably give you ‘just as good satisfac- 
tion, and which have just as good 
fireproof qualities. I have in mind 


asbestos roofing, which is ighter than 
slate roofing. If it is not necessary 
that you have an absolutely fireproof 
roof, let me suggest that you apply 
some form of composition roofing or 
shingles, which, while ignitable in in- 





KJ TEkblaw 
Editor of Department 


will gladly answer in this department, 
free of charge, subscribers’ inquiries 
about farm tractors, gas engines, other 
farm machinery, farm plans and build- 
ings, drainage, roads and bridges. In- 
close 2 cent stamp and address label 
from American Agriculturist if prompt 
reply by private letter is desired. 


tense heat, are not at all likely to 
eatch fire from sparks or other 
causes. Metal roofing of course can 
be included under fireproof roofing, 
but under present conditions and 


prices its use is almost prohibitive. 
We use tractors in this neighbor- 
hood for pulling our binders, and one 


of the big savings that we make is in 
needing only one man to operate the 
machine. Tractor manufacturers can 


supply extension controls which reach 
back from the tractor to the binder 
and a man can ru na tractor just 
as well with these controls as he can 
from the seat of the tractor itself. We 
figure that it is a big waste of time, 
when only one machine is being 
pulled, to have two men on the job, 
for neither one of them works very 
hard. Even when the tractor and the 
binder are a one-man outfit, the man 
does not have a great job in operating 
them.—[ Jacob 3eckman, Lancaster 
County, Pa.. 


seat, 





Motor Transportation is growing 
with astonishing rapidity. New York 
state alone has over 400 motor express 
lines in operation, while the whole 
country has not less than 5000 such 
lines varying in size and widely scat- 
tered. A New England line operating 
out of Boston is reported to have 150 
motor trucks covering 12 routes total- 
ing over 1000 miles. 
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Meeting of National Grange 

T. «. ATKESON, WASHINGTON REPRESENTA- 
TIVE NATIONAL GRANGE 

Committees have been named for 
the work of the 54th annual sessfon 
of the National grange, which is to be 
held at Boston November 10. The 
chairman of the more important com- 
mittees are the following state mas- 
ters: Agriculture, John A. McSpar- 
ran, Pennsylvania; co-operation, L. J. 
Taber, Ohio; education, C. E. Spence, 
Oregon; foreign relations, G. W. 
Dixon, South Dakota; forestry and 
conservation, Herman Ihde, Wiscon- 


sin; highways, W. H. Havens, New 
Jersey; home economics, Mrs Cora E. 
Ketcham, Michigan; insurance, -Wil- 
liam Bouck, Washington; peace, Mrs 
Pearl Stillwell, Wyoming; postal im- 
provement, John Morris, Colorado; 
pure foods, S. B. Steers, Rhode Is- 
land; taxation, T. C. Atkeson, West 
Virginia; transportation, C. O. Raine, 


Missouri. 

The grange meetings are a legisla- 
tive proceeding. They are conducted 
on the same general lines as the Unit- 
ed States congress itself. Every mat- 


ter introduced is in resolution form, 
must be referred to the appropriate 
committee, where it is given a fair 
hearing, careful attention and a ma- 
jority disposition. After this it is re- 
ported back to the whole body. with 
opportunity for discussion, and re- 
ceives a majority disposition there. 


From a 10 days’ session of this kind 
comes the National grange legislative 
program and the plans and policies 
for the ensuing year’s work of this 
great farmers’ fraternity. 

Daniel Wilard, recognized spokes- 
man for the railroad executives, in a 
statement before the senate commit- 
tee on reconstruction and production, 
holding sessions in New York city, on 
August 13 said railroads will soon be 
in position to provide for themselves 
and ask no he from outside agen- 
cies. In this statement, and in the 
progress which the railroads have 
made to work themselves out from 
under serious labor troubles and 
freight congestion the past three 
months is found full justification for 
the position to which the grange has 
steadfastly adhered, This position was 
and is that the railroads should be 
returned to their owners, under con- 
ditions which offer the freest possible 
exercise of individual and competitive 
initiative and energy, such as marked 
the phenomenal development of the 
railroads in the past, subject only to 
such regulation as fully protects the 
public interest. 


The repeal of the “excess profits 


tax” advocated in. high. tical. cir- 
cles just at this time, di attention 
to taxation matters, lt#sunderstood in 


Washington that the Aouse ways and 
means committtee will take up a re- 
vision of tax and revenue laws as 
soon as congress meets in December. 
While political leaders seem to agree 
that the excess profits tax should be 
repealed it is interesting to note that 
wherever grange action is taken and 
reported to the Washington office the 
granges are found to be almost unan- 
imously opposed to such repeal. This 
is a subject which will receive careful 
attention at the coming session of the 
National grange. It is urged that 
subordinate granges make a careful 
study of the subject, analyzing the 
effect of the excess profits tax, and 
the proposed substitutes, as applied 
to the business of the farm, and by 
resolutions and _ discussions, formu- 
late their opinions, and communicate 
them to the press, to state masters 
and to the Washington representa- 
tive. 


The Menace of the Hunter 


MRS E. M. ANDERSON, CHAUTAUQUA CO, N Y 

When one is forced to see one side 
of any question it is undoubtedly best 
to see both sides, no matter how nasty 
the question, but it must be confessed 
that to country people accustomed al- 
ways to a due respect for death and 
naturally inclined to preserve life, Mr 
Dailey’s presentation of the hunter's 
view sounds harsh and primitive, to 
say the least. 

One can readily believe that a bunch 
of farmer hunters would shoot fewer 
foxes than city hunters, because the 
former work on the principle that it 
is better to miss a fox than shoot a 
cow, whereas the latter have always 
preferred to get a shot rather than 
miss a fox. They fire at everything 
that moves. “Decent hunters and 
trappers” may be the farmer's 
friends, but we have yet to see one 
here. The entire hunting season 
means stray shots that may kill any- 
thing from stock to children. Sab- 
bath desecration occurs almost under 
the eaves of the church, and loss of 
damage to crops beyond description. 

It is improbable that New York has 
‘a rural community so destitute of 
local hunters that it is incapable of 
handling its own game, and if it has 
such a section, the game, and if it has 
won't kill the people. However, we 
are indebted to Mr Dailey for cor- 
recting our erroneous impression 
that the atrocities committed by 
“sportsmen” were, as a rule, honest 
accidents. We might question the 
truth of his statements, but in the 
light of past experiences, they sound 
perfectly reasonable and it is surely 
best for all concerned to understand 
the situation and face it squarely. If 
hunters openly propose to shoot the 
duly authorized officers who attempt 
to enforce the laws, then nothing re- 
mains for the farmers who continue 
to farm but to get laws that will end 
this monstrous condition. 

I believe I may safely say the farm- 
er has always been a law-abiding cit- 
izen, but any man will fight in self-de- 
fence and any man worthy the name 
will depend his family and his home, 
We had previously supposed that if 
we succeeded in securing legislation 
that would furnish adequate protec- 
tion, our lives and probably would be 
safe, but Mr Dailey has kindly set us 
right on that score, and it is up to us 
to act accordingly. If we must suffer 
annual depredations from blood- 
thirsty desperadoes who execute our 
legal defenders, what sort of citizens 
are we if we fail to organize ourselves 
into a country-wide vigilance com- 
mittee prepared to assist our law of- 
ficers? 


York Imperial Apple Ceremonies 

OLIVER D. SCIIOCK, PENNSLYVANIA 

The comparatively small section of 
the state in which the European po- 
tato wart prevailed last season, has 
shown no signs of a recurrence, but 
a strict quarantine remains in full 
force. Pennsylvania peaches are be- 
ing shipped in large quantities to 
New England and command extreme 
quotations: Carman peach extra fine 
this season, 

Springwood farms, near the city of 
York, are notable for the origin of 
the world-farmed York Imperial: ap- 
ple. A tablet appropriately inscribed 
was erected upon the site of the orig- 
inal tree, by the members of the 
Pennnsylvania state norticultural so- 
ciety who participated in the largely 
attended dedicatory services. Sec 
Rasmussen - of the department of 
agriculture, and P. S. Fenstermaker, 
president horticultural association, 
delivered sp.endid adressses. The 
York Imperial apple is exported in 
large quantities and a leader in 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia and 
Maryland orchards, 

Fruit growers are congratulating 
themselves upon the gradual de- 
crease of the ravages of San Jose 
scale, a controlling parasite having 
aided in the suppression of the pest. 
The chestnut tree bark disease’ con- 
tinues its work of destruction. 
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The 1920 Fair Season 





, State Fair Dates 


Connecticut, Hartford 
New York, Syracuse ..... 
New Jersey, Trenton .. “Sept 2i- 


Ohio, Columbus 


Pennsylvania, Erie 


- Sept 619 
-Sept 181s 
-Oct ] 


eC 30-Sept 4 


seeeeee- Aug 23.98 


Indiana, Indianapolis ......Sept 6-1) | 
Pennsylvania, Reading ....Sept 14-18 


International Live Stock 


Chicago 


Exp, 
«Nov 27-Dec 4 


Vermont, White River Junction 


Sept 28-Oct } 


West Virginia, Wheeling ...Sept 6-1] 


Wisconsin, Milwaukee ..Aug 


30-Sept 4 


Local and County Fairs 


NEW YORK 


Albany, Altamont. 
ost 16-19 
Allovany, Angelic 


Sep Pt 16-19 
Broome, Whitney — 


Cattaraugus, Little Val- 
Sept 1 
Chautauqua, 


Chenango, a. 

Aug 26-29 
€linton, Plattsburg. 

Sept 8-12 
Columbia, Chatham 

Sept 1-4 
Delaware, Dethi, 
Sept 9-12 
Sept 16-18 
Erie, Hamburg, 


Essex, Westport, ag ey} 5 
Franklin, Malone, 
Sept 16-19 
Genesee, Batavia, 
16-20 


Lewis, Lowville, 
Aug 26-29 
Livingston, Avon, 
Sept 9-11 
Madison, Brookfield, 
15-20 
Monroe, Brockport, 
Aug 27-30 
Montgomery, Fonda, 4 
New York, New York, 
Sept 23-25 
Nov 5-7 
Oneida, Rome, Aug 26-29 
Ontario, wre 3 


18-20 
Orleans, Albion, 
Fulton 


I " . Po 





3-6 
eee Sept 1-5 
Otsego, jperstown, 
Sept 1-3 
Queens, Mineola, 
Sept 23-27 
Reneselaer, Troy, 
an 1-4 
St Lawrence, Can 
Aug : 2- 29 
Saratoga, Ballston Spa, 
Aug 25-29 
Schoharie, Cobleskill, 
Sept 22-26 
Schuyler, Watkins, 
pt 23-26 
Seneca, Waterloo, 
“Sept 23-25 
Steuben, Bath, 
23-26 


Suffolk, Riverhead, 
16-19 
Sullivan, Monticello, 
Aug 26-29 
Tioga, Owego, Sent 9-12 
Tompkins, Ithaca, 
16-19 
es ~~ Hudson 
Fal Aug 


26-29 

waen ‘Lyons, Sept 18-20 
Yates, Penn Yan, 

Sept 3-6 

Yates, Dundee, Oct 8-10 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Allegheny, Imperial, 

Oct 12-14 
Armstrong, 
Beaver, Junction park, 

Sept 22-25 
Bedford, Bedford, 
Sept 28-Oct 1 
Berks, Reading. 
Sept 14-18 
Altoona, 


Blair, 
Sept 21-24 
Bradford, Towanda, 
ug 31-Sept 3 
Bradford, * Athens, 
Sept 13-18 
Bradford, Troy, Sept 7-10 
Butler, Butler, Sept 7- -10 
Butler, egal Twp, 
31-Sept 3 


Aug 
Butler, N Warkiagtes. — 
Cambria, canteen, 


Sept 164-47 
Carbon, ton, 
pt 30-Oes A 
Chester, West Chestei 


1-4 
Clarion, Clarion, 
21-24 
Clearfield, yy > 
pt 28-Oct 1 


Columbia, Bloomsbu 
Oct’ 5-9 
Crawford, menue pk, 
Aug 31-Sept 3 
Crawford, Titusville. 
Sept 14-17 


Elk, St Marys, 
Sept 21-23 
Erie, Wattsburg, 
pt 7-10 


Greene, Cumberland Twp. 
Oct 12-15 
Alexandria, 
Oct 13-15 
Indiana, Indiana, 
Sept 7-10 

Jefferson, Brookville, 
Sept 14-17 
Port Royal, 
Sept 7-10 
Lackawanna, Clarks a 


Huntingdon, 


Juniata, 


Luzerne, Dallas, a 

Lycoming, Hughesville, 
Oct 19-22 

Mercer, . 

- Sept 27-30 
Sept 6-16 

Northampton, mgr 
Oct ea 


rs 56-8 


Philadelphia, Byberry, 
Sept 6-11 

Somerset, Meyersiale, 
Sept 2- 4 

Somerset, Semereet, 





Se; 

Sullivan, Forks “tats 
Oct 1 

Susquehanna, Harfout 
Sept 14-14 

Susquehanna, Montrose 
ent 7- 
Tioga, Westfield Twn, . 
Union, Lewisburz 
Oct 12-15 
Venango, Oil « ‘ 
Oct 27-39 


Warren, Warren. 





Wayne, Honesdaic. 
Wyoming, Tunkh: ne 
York, Hanover, | — 
York, York, 


OHIO 
Adams, West = n, 


Auglaize, Wapok neta, 
Aug ©))-Sept 3 

Belmont, 8t Clair reville, 

Oct 5-8 
Brown, Georgetown. 

Oct 5-8 
Butler, Hamilton. 

det 5-9 


ton 
Bept 25-et1 


a t ‘4-8 

Coshocton, Coshocton, 
Oct 5-8 

Crawford, Bure, ‘ 
ept 8-11 
Cuyahoga, Chagrin = 


Sept 
Defiance, Hicksville. 
Sept te 
Sandusky, 21 
Painela, —er te " 
vet 13-18 
Franklin, Hillias ard, 
Fulton, Wauseon, me 


Sept 7-10 

Geauga, Burton, 
Sept 14-17 
Guernsey, Old Wash'gton, 
Sept 28-Oct 1 

Hancock, wines 


t 15-18 
Harrison, Cadiz, 
Sept 14-16 
Henry, Napoleon 
Aug 31-Sept 3 
Jackson, Walistc n 
y 27-20 
Jefferson, Smithfield, 
Sept 22-24 
Lake, Painesville ae 
ept 15- 
Licking, Newark, 
Sept 14-17 
Logan, mat -¥ ne, 
Sept 23-003 
Lorain, Elyria, Sept 4-7 
Mahoning, Canfield see 
Sept 7-9 
Marion, Merion. 
21-25 
Medina, Medina. 
pt 21-23 
Miam!, Troy, 5S. pt 21-24 


Montgomery, Dast “" 
Morgan, MeCon:: ville 


Morrow, Mt Gile. ( 
Sept 2 








Noble, Caldwell, 
Paulding, Fauldi 
Aug 30)-Sept 3 
Perry, N Lexing on 08 
Preble, Eaton, 
Sept 27-Oct1 
Putnam, Ottawa, 
Sept 28 ane 
Richland, Mansfi:! d 
t 22-3 
Sandusky, Fremont. 
= Sept 14-17 
Shelby, Sidney. 
Ms pt 14-17 
Stark, Canton, Sept 22-25 
Summit, Akron, 
Bept 28-Oct 1 
Trumbull, "oat 
-Sept 3 
Tuscaraw: “*— v a 
- ore t 11-4 
+ He, 
Union, Marysvi nt Tol 
y a q 
Van Wert, Van Wert, 
Warren, Lebanon, 
Ser 
Washington, Marictta, 


Wayne, Wooster. 
Williams, = . 


rs a, 
Wood, Bowling one. it 


Wyandot, Up sand rey 
Sept 14-17 





MARYLAND 


Peedertch, Prete ge 


NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic, Egg “a 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Harrison, Chari hit 
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HE new “NATIONAL” Style Book for Fall and Winter We want you to write for your copy of this Book, because 
ais now ready. we want every reader of “American Agriculturist’”’ to see the new 
styles, to know the new prices and to know the “NATIONAL” 
Policy of doing buc'=css. 








One copy is yours entirely free—just for the asking. 
This Book contains 510 pages of lower prices. And just 

















to see the new prices—just to know at what prices you can First: Everything guaranteed satisfactory to 
buy—this alone makes this Book necessary to you. you or your money back. 
510 Pages—and every page of interest to every Man, Second: Every price we quote is a guaranteed 
Woman and Child. ae : price—we always offer a saving. But 
The latest New York Styles are shown—authoritative we offer quality as well. We tkelieve 
: “NATIONAL” Styles in Ladies’ Coats and Hats, Suits and a pair of shces at $5 that wears one year 
. Dresses and Shoes—everything a woman wears—at the new is cheaper than a pair at $4 that wears 
~s prices. six months. You think so, too. 
t 19- 
There are Men’s Suits and Overcoats, staple Suits and stylish B — f thi : 
. : : th ted unles: 
ee Suits and Work Clothes, Shirts, Shoes, Underwear, Hats, every- this = “NATIONAL” Style Bock. al ~ Rgeangig ees 5 pol 
ot thing a man wears—at the new after-the-war lower prices. and personal satisfaction as well don’t turn this page before you 
ie There are Girls’ Dresses and Boys’ Suits—everything for the write for your free copy of the “NATIONAL” Style Book— 






ily. 
t 14-17 
e, 
t 21-34 


child from infancy to maturity—everything at the new prices. the Book of lower prices. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT COMPANY, 219 WEST 24th ST. 





NEW YORK CITY 
























































































































































Engine Leaks Compression 


K. J. T. ERBLAW 


gasoline engine that has always 
done satisfactory work until this spring. It 
doesn’t seem to have much power. I got some 
new piston rings and the force of the explo- 
sion leaks out just the same. I tried heavier 


I have a 


oil, but this did not help. Is there any way 
to tell if the cylinder is scored or scratched 
a taking the engine to a machine shop? 
[E.  F. 

2» is unreasonable to expect even 
the best gas engine to give perfect 
service over a long period of time be- 
cause gas engines like everything else 
mechanical are subject to wear, and if 
the engine has been in steady use it 


may be that the pistons have become 8o 
badly worn that even the fitting of 
new piston rings will not be sufficient 
to prevent the escape of compressed 
gases. Of course the possibility also 
exists that either through carelessness 
or accident the cylinder may have re- 
ceived an insufficient supply of oil, and 
scoring may have resulted. The only 
way to determine this is tu examine the 
cylinder walls, and the simplest way 
to do this is to take off the head, 
which you ought to be able to do your- 
self without much trouble. 

If the cylinder is badly worn, so 
that it is out of round, or if it is 
scored badly, about the only thing that 
can be done is to rebore the cylinder, 
and fit in a new piston. 


Don’t Speed Farm Truck 


Cc. M, BAKER, OHIO 

Overspeeding as well as overload- 
ing is one of the dangers that must 
be watched in handling a farm truck 
equipped with pneumatic tires, The 
pneumatics make it possible to get 
much more speed because of their 
flexibility and greater traction sur- 
face and also larger size when 
equipped on the ordinary ton or ton 
and a half farm truck I have seen a 
number of good tires break down 
completely because they had been 
overloaded from 300 to 400 pounds 
only over a short period. Overload- 
ing, of course, causes the fabric of the 
tire to crumble under the heavy 
weight; the losd is being carried on 
the tire fabric other than the air that 
is in the ttire. It is necessary to main- 
tain correct inflation in order to get 
the longest life out of the tires. 

A heavy truck in motion even with 
a heavy or light load is hard to con- 
trol and may do considerable damage 
if the machine cannot be controlled 
easily. In some cases I have seen 
goed tubes torn completely in two 
because the brakes were applied too 
quickly with a heavy load on a rather 
inflated pneumatic tire. The only 
thing there was to give was the tube 


inside the tire and the tire immediate- 


ly went flat. 
It costs considerable money to 
equip a farm truck with tires at pres- 


anything that saves 
machine is realy economy 
weight and speed must 
some extent. 


ent prices, so that 
tires on a 
even though 


be sacrificed to 





Roofing for House 


advice on the 


Will you kindly give us your 
best kind of roof for a house? We thought 
of putting on a slate roof, but as the house 
has been built for years, roof may not be 
strong enough to hold the weight. What 
other kind of roofing wou!d you advise that 
would be fireproof?—[C. \W. M., New York. 

As you surmise, it may be that your 
roof is not strong enough to support 
a slate roof, especially if the house is 
old and if the timbers have at all 
been weakened through age or decay. 
It might be possible to strengthen the 


roof by so it can sustain the 
extra weight. However, there are 
other types of roofs which will prob- 


braces 


ably give you just as good satisfac- 
tion, and which have just as good 
fireproof qualities. I have in mind 


asbestos roofing, which is Nghter than 
slate roofing. If it is not necessary 
that you have an absolutely fireproof 
roof, let me suggest that you apply 
some form of composition roofing or 
shingles, which, while ignitable in in- 





AST Ekblaw 
Editor of Department 
will gladly answer in this department, 
free of charge, subscribers’ inquiries 
about farm tractors, gas engines, other 
farm machinery, farm plans and build- 
ings, drainage, roads and bridges. In- 
close 2 cent stamp and address label 
from American Agriculturist if prompt 

reply by private letter is desired. 


heat, are not at all 
catch fire from sparks or other 
causes. Metal roofing of course can 
be included under fireproof roofing, 
but under present conditions and 
prices its use is almost prohibitive. 


tense likely to 


We use tractors in this neighbor- 
hood for pulling our binders, and one 
of the big savings that we make is in 
needing only one man to operate the 
machine. Tractor manufacturers can 
supply extension controls which reach 
back from the tractor to the binder 
seat, and. a man can ru na tractor just 
as well with these controls as he can 
from the seat of the tractor itself. We 
figure that it is a big waste of time, 
when only one machine is being 
pulled, to have two men on the job, 
for neither one of them works very 
hard. Even when the tractor and the 
binder are a one-man outfit, the man 
does not have a great job in operating 
them.—[Jacob Beckman, Lancaster 
County, Pa.. 





Motor Transportation is growing 
with astonishing rapidity. New York 
state alone has over 400 motor express 
lines in operation, while the whole 
country has not less than 5000 such 
lines varying in size and widely scat- 
tered. A New England line operating 
out of Boston is reported to have 150 
motor trucks covering 12 routes total- 
ing over 1000 miles. 





Live Topics 











Meeting of National Grange 

T. «. ATKESON, WASHINGTON : rca 
TIVE NATIONAL GRANG 

Committees have been aosandl for 
the work of the 54th annual sessfon 
of the National grange, which is to be 
held at Boston November 10. The 
chairman of the more important com- 
mittees are the following state mas- 
ters: Agriculture, John A. McSpar- 
ran, Pennsylvania; co-operation, L. J. 


Taber, Ohio; education, C. E. Spence, 
Oregon; foreign relations, G. W. 
Dixon, South Dakota; forestry and 
conservation, Herman Ihde, Wiscon- 
sin; highways, W. H. Havens, New 
Jersey; home economics, Mrs Cora E, 
Ketcham, Michigan; insurance, -Wil- 
liam Bouck, Washington; peace, Mrs 
Pearl Stillwell, Wyoming; postal im- 
provement, John Morris, Colorado; 
pure foods, S. B. Steers, Rhode Is- 
land; taxation, T. C. Atkeson, West 


Virginia; transportation, C. O. Raine, 
Missouri. 

The grange meetings are a legisla- 
tive proceeding. They are conducted 
on the same general lines as the Unit- 
ed States congress itself. Every mat- 
ter introduced is in resolution form, 
must be referred to the appropriate 
committee, where it is given a fair 
hearing, careful attention and a ma- 
jority disposition. After this it is re- 
ported back to the whole body, with 
opportunity for discussion, and re- 
ceives a majority disposition § there. 
From a 10 days’ session of this kind 
comes the National grange legislative 
program and the plans and policies 
for the ensuing year’s work of this 
great farmers’ fraternity. 

Daniel Wilard, recognized spokes- 
man for the railroad executives, in a 
statement before the senate commit- 
tee on reconstruction and production, 
holding sessions in New York city, on 
August 13 said railroads will soon be 
in position to provide for themselves 
and ask no he from outside agen- 
cies. In this statement, and in the 
progress which the railroads have 
made to work themselves out from 
under serious labor troubles . and 
freight congestion the past three 
months is found full justification for 
the position to which the grange has 
steadfastly adhered, This position was 
and is that the railroads should be 
returned to their owners, under con- 
ditions which offer the freest possible 
exercise of individual and competitive 
initiative and energy, such as marked 
the phenomenal development of the 
railroads in the past, subject only to 
such regulation as fully protects the 
public interest. 

of the 


The repeal “excess profits 





‘a rural 


tax” advocated in. high. itical cir- 
cles just at this time, directs attention 
to taxation matters, Iitiésunderstood in 
Washington that the Aouse ways and 
means committtee will take up a re- 
vision of tax and revenue laws as 
soon as congress meets in December. 
While political leaders seem to agree 
that the excess profits tax should be 
repealed it is interesting to note that 
wherever grange action is taken and 
reported to the Washington office the 
granges are found to be almost unan- 
imously opposed to such repeal. This 
is a subject which will receive careful 
attention at the coming session of the 
National grange. It is urged that 
subordinate granges make a careful 
study of the subject, analyzing the 
effect of the excess profits tax, and 
the proposed substitutes, as applied 
to the business of the farm, and by 
resolutions and discussions, formu- 
late their opinions, and communicate 
them to the press, to state masters, 
and to the Washington representa- 
tive. 


The Menace of the Hunter 
MRS E. M. ANDERSON, CHAUTAUQUA CO, N Y 

When one is forced to see one side 
of any question it is undoubtedly best 
to see both sides, no matter how nasty 
the question, but it must be confessed 
that to country people accustomed al- 
ways to a due respect for death and 
naturally inclined to preserve life, Mr 
Dailey’s presentation of the hunter’s 
view sounds harsh and primitive, to 
say the least. 

One can readily believe that a bunch 
of farmer hunters would shoot fewer 
foxes than city hunters, because the 
former work on the principle that it 
is better te miss a fox than shoot a 
cow, whereas the latter have always 
preferred to get a shot rather than 
miss a fox. They fire at everything 
that moves. “Decent hunters and 
trappers” may be the farmer's 
friends, but we have yet to see one 
here. The entire hunting season 
means stray shots that may kill any- 
thing from stock to children. Sab- 
bath desecration occurs almost under 
the eaves of the church, and loss of 
damage to crops beyond description. 

It is improbable that New York has 
community so destitute of 
local hunters that it is incapable of 
handling its own game, and if it has 
such a section, the game, and if it has 
won't kill the people. However, we 
are indebted to Mr Dailey for cor- 
recting our erroneous impression 
that the atrocities committed by 
“sportsmen” were, as a rule, honest 
accidents. We might question the 
truth of his statements, but in the 
light of past experiences, they sound 
perfectly reasonable and it is surely 
best for all concerned to understand 
the situation and face it squarely. If 
hunters openly propose to shoot the 
duly authorized officers who attempt 
to enforce the laws, then nothing re- 
mains for the farmers who continue 
to farm but to get laws that will end 
this monstrous condition. 

I believe I may safely say the farm- 
er has alwuys been a law-abiding cit- 
izen, but any man will fight in self-de- 
fence and any man worthy the name 
will depend his family and his home. 
We had previously supposed that if 
we succeeded in securing legislation 
that would furnish adequate protec- 
tion, our lives and probably would be 
safe, but Mr Dailey has kindly set us 
right on that score, and it is up to us 
to act accordingly. If we must suffer 
annual depredations from blood- 
thirsty desperadoes who execute our 
legal defenders, what sort of citizens 
are we if we fail to organize ourselves 
into a country-wide vigilance com- 
mittee prepared to assist our law of- 
ficers? 


York Imperial Apple Ceremonies 

OLIVER D. SCIIOCK, PENNSLYVANIA 

The comparatively small section of 
the state in which the European po- 
tato wart prevailed last season, has 
shown no signs of a recurrence, but 
a strict quarantine remains in full 
force. Pennsylvania peaches are be- 
ing shipped in large quantities to 
New England and command extreme 
quotations: Carman peach extra fine 
this season, 

Springwood farms, near the city of 
York, are notable for the origin of 
the worla-farmed York Imperial-ap- 
ple. A tablet appropriately inscribed 
was erected upon the site of the orig- 
inal tree, by the members of the 
Pennnsylvania state uorticultural so- 
ciety who participated in the largely 
attended dedicatory services. See 
Rasmussen: of the department of 
agriculture, and P. S. Fenstermaker, 
president horticultural association, 
delivered sp.endid adressses. The 
York Imperial apple is exported in 
large quantities and a leader in 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia and 
Maryland orchards, 

Fruit growers are congratulating 
themselves upon the gradual de- 
crease of the ravages of San Jose 
scale, a controlling parasite having 
aided in the suppression of the pest. 
The chestnut tree bark disease’ con- 
tinues its work of destruction. 
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The 1920 Fair Season 





, State Fair Dates 


Connecticut, Hartford 
New York, Syracuse ...... 
New Jersey, Trenton .. 
Ohio, Columbus ......Aug 


cotes Sept 6.19 
Sept 13.18 
-Sept 27- ~Oct } 
30-Sept 4 


Pennsylvania, Erie-.......-Aug 23.98 
Indiana, Indianapolis ......Sept 6.1] 
Pennsylvania, Reading ....Sept 14.13 
cy < em Live Stock Exp, 


Chica, 


«Nov 27-Dec 4 


Varmsint, ° White River Tunction 


Sept 28-Oct } 


West Virginia, Wheeling ...Sept 6-1] 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee ..Aug 30-Sept4 
Lecal and County Fairs 


NEW YORK 


Albany, Aiqment. 


pt 16-19 
Allowany, Angelic 
Sept "| 16-19 
Broome, Whitney. ——_. 
Cattaraugus, Little Val- 
Sept 1-5 
Chautauqua, Dunkirk- 
Fredonia, Sept 9-13 
Elmira, 


Sept 30-Oct 5 
Chenango, a. 
ug 26-29 


Clinton, Plattsbure, 
Sept 8-12 
Columbia, Chatham, 


Sept 1-4 
Delaware, Dethi, 
Sept 9-12 
Dutchess, hee 4 


Sept 16-18 
Erie, armen 


23-27 
Essex, igen pt 2-5 
Frankie, Malone, 
Sept 16-19 
Genesee, Batavia, 
16-20 


Lewis, Lowville, 

Aug 26-29 
Livingston, Avon, 

Sept 9-11 
Madison, Brookfield, 

Sept 15-20 
Monroe, Brockport, 

Aug 27-30 
Montgomery, Fonda, oe 


New York, New York, 
Sept 23- 


Nov 5-7 

Oneida, Rome, Aug 26-29 

Ontario, Conendatoms, - 

Orleans, Albion, Sept 3-6 

Oswego, Fulton, Sept 1-5 

3 Sept 1-3 
Queens, Mineola, 

Sept 23-27 
cant 1-4 


St 
Lawrence, Can ‘Ane 26-29 


Saratoga, Ballston Spa, 
Aug 25-29 
Siechante, Cottons 
Set 22-28 


Schuyler, Watkins, 
Sept 23-26 
Seneca, Waterloo, 


pt 23-25 
Steuben, Bath, 
Sept 23-26 
Suffolk, Riverhead, 
Sept 16-19 
Sullivan, Monticello, 
Aug 26-29 
Tioga, Owego, Sept 9-12 
Tompkins, Ithaca, 10-19 


weemom, — 
Fal ig 26-29 
wane, ‘Lyons, Sept 18-20 

Yates, Penn 
ot 3-6 


Ser 
Yates, Dundee, Oct 8-10 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Allegheny, Imperial, 
Oct 12-14 


Armstrong, Dayton, 
Sept 28-Oct 1 
Junction park, 
Sept 22-25 
Bedford, Bedford, 
Sept 28-Oct 1 
Berks, Reading, 
Sept 14-18 


Blair, Altoona, 
Sept 21-24 
Bradford, Towanda, 


Aug 31-Sept 3 
Bradford, —_—_. 


Chemung, 


Beaver, 


Bradford. Troy, 
Butler, Butler, Sent 7-10 
Butler, egal ° 
Aug 31-Sept 3 
Butler, N Washington, 
Sept 14-17 
Cambria, Carrolltown, 
Sept 16-47 
Carbon, ton, 
pt 30-Cga A 


Chester, West Cheste: 


jept 1-4 

Clarion, Clarion, 
Clearfield, Clearfield, 

Sept 28-Oct 1 
Columbia, Bloomsburg, 
Crawford, Exposition p’k, 

ug 31-Sept 3 
Crawford, Titusville. 


14-17 
Elk, St Marys, 
Sept 21-23 
Erie, Wattsburg. 
pt 7-10 


Greene, Cumberland Twp. 
Oct 12-15 
Huntingdon, Alexandria, 
Oct 13-15 
Indiana, Indiana, 
Sept 7-10 
Jefferson, Brookville, 
Sept 14-17 
Port Royal, 
Sept 7-10 
Lackawanna, Clarks Sum- 
mit, Sept 7-11 
Lancaster, Lancaster, 
pt 30-Oct 1 
Lebanon, Lebanon 
Aug 31. Sept 3 
Lebanon, Lebanon 24 
Lehigh, Allentown, 
pt 20-25 
Luzerne, Dallas, 
Sept 21-24 
Lycoming, Hughesville, 
Get 19-22 


Mercer, 


Juniata, 


Philadelphia, Byberry, 
Somerset, Meyer rsa, u 
Somerset, @imerne - 


pt 28- 
Sullivan, — 








Susquehanna, Har 2 oct 
Susquehanna, \. Montreg 
Tioga, Westfield im 
Union, Lewisbur. 
Venango, Oil (i _ 
Warren, Warren. “ae 
Washington, Ar hiss 
Wash'gton, = om 


Sept 28-36 
Wash’gton, W Alexander, 


ert 14-16 
Wayne, Honesda! 


Oct 5-8 

Wyoming, Tunkh annock, 
Sept 14-17 

York, Hanover, : 
Sept 21-4 

York, York, Oct 5-8 


OHIO 
Adams, Weet Un ric mn, 


pt 7-10 
Auglaize, Wapok. wok 


Aug °)-Sept 3 
Belmont, 8t Clairsville, 
Oct 5-8 
Brown, Georgetown, 
Oct 5-8 
Butler, Hamiltor 
Oct 
Carroll, ton. 
Bept 28-Oet 1 
isbon, 
Bept 14-16 
Coshocton, Cosh ao ae 


lept 
Defiance, Hicksville. 
Sept 14-17 
21-4 


Grie, Sandusky, 
Fairfield, Lancast ae . 

Oct 1 1 
Franklin, Hillian, 

Sept 8-10 
Fulton, Wauseon 

Se 


Guernsey, Old Wash’ gton, 
Sept 28-Oct1 
Hancock, india» 


Harrison, @adiz, 
Sept 14-16 
Henry, Napoleon 
Aug 31-Sept 3 
Jackson, Wellston. 


July 27-30 
Jefferson, Smithfield, 
Sept 22-24 
Lake, Painesville on 
ept 15- 
Licking, Newark, 
Sept 14-17 






Logan, — ~ ntaine 
ept 2 
Lorain, Elyria ) 
Mahoning, "Cant id P 
Sept 7- 
Marion, Marion, 
pt 21-25 
Medina, Medina 
Sept 21-23 
Miami, Troy, Se)t 21-2 
Montgomery, Dayton, 
Sept 6-10 
Morgan, McConn: 'sville. 
’ Sept 14-17 
Morrow, Mt Gileod 







Preble, Eaton, 
Sept 27-Oct1 
Putnam, Ottawa, 
Sept 2 oe 
Richland, Mansfi! 
Se; ~ 2 he 
Sandusky, Fremo: 
a — pt ore Uy 
: ad pt 14-17 
St Canton, 
-_ Sept 22-3 
Summit, 
Sept 28-Oct 1 
Trumbull, esr 
31-Sept 3 
Tuscara AN . oe 
= ‘ det 11-14 
yi le, 
Union, Marysvi tT-10 
Wert, 
Van Wert, Van rs 40 
Warren, Lebanc, welt 
y Marictta, 
Washington, > a 


ayne, Wooster. ‘Oct #7 
Willletns Montpel r 


Wood, Bowing S “Gre 






apt 80 
Wyandot, Up San dost, 
Sept 141? 


MARYLAND 


Frederick, Meetesict are) 


NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic, Egg Mareer. 7T 
Cape May, 

rt House. 
Mt Holly, 


lle, 
Sussex, Branchyill 31-61 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Harrison, Clarksbu oh “ 


ae. 
Sept 17-18 
Mt Holly, 
Sept 14-17 














ee 
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J * This Style Book 


miis Yours Entirely Free 


Sept 6-1] 





> ” han ~ —~ 
2t-Dec 4 a 


_ THE “NATIONAL 
, Money-Saving Style Boo 





ug 31-Sept 3 
urgettstown, 


Sept 28-39 

Alexander, 

Sept 14-16 
pda le 





Oct 5-8 
nkhannock, 
Sept 14-17 























= Lower Peidiit oan ) Winter 


1g 31-Sept 3 ? oa : / 
jane a | 1920-1921 
uly 27- $3 . : ¢ 
thfleld, 4 ¢ 4 a 

Sept 22-24 ia ‘ BR 


% 





3 4 


for description of 
.| this coat see Page2. 



































we fl : ° =. : 

rs rite tor this mo} AVA (oi B01 0). Ge heler:| 
ee pt 14-17 % 

a ' HE new “NATIONAL” Style Book for Fall and Winter We want you to write for your copy of this Book, because 
rel, re is now ready. we want every reader of “American Agriculturist” to see the new 
g 31-Se ° “eé 9? 
OF. One copy is yours entirely free—just for the ask!ag. styles, to know the new prices and to know the “NATIONAL 

ill : : ° Policy of doing buc'=css. 

_Sept 140 This Book contains 510 pages of lower prices. And just 

Sey 6-1 to see the new prices—just to know at what prices you can First: Everything guaranteed satisfactory to 





buy—this alone makes this Book necessary to you. you or your money back. 


wise ee gg every page of interest to every Man, Second: Every price we quote is a guaranteed 
= —_ price—we always offer a saving. But 

The latest New York Styles are shown—authoritative , we offer quality as well. We kelieve 
“NATIONAL” Styles in Ladies’ Coats and Hats, Suits and a pair of shces at $5 that wears one year 
Dresses and Shoes—everything a woman wears—at the new is cheaper than a pair at $4 that wears 
prices. six months. You think so, too. 


There are Men’s Suits and Overcoats, staple Suits and stylish But the whole purpose of this page is wasted unless you see 
a and Work Sees Shirts, owe any ce Hats, every- this new “NATIONAL” Style Book. So as a matter of saving 
SEG TAM WERES Ct CAS GWT GEES War Ser prsces. and personal satisfaction as well don’t turn this page before you 
There are Girls’ Dresses and Boys’ Suits—everything for the write for your free copy of the ““_NATIONAL” Style Book— 
child from infancy to maturity—everything at the new prices. the Book of lower prices. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT COMPANY, 219 WEST 24th ST., NEW YORK CITY 





ville, 
Bept 21-34 


GINIA 


kabure, 
Sept 21-2 














Handles Wet and Damp Lime, 
Phosphate and Fertilizer 


The first successful lime, phosphate and 

fertilizer distributor. Spreads evenly on level 

or hilly land. Patented automatic force 

feed; attaches to any wagon in 3 minutes. 

Save Time, Labor and Money — Ha 
Fertilizer Only Once. 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL, You run no risk 


Use the Holden Lime, Phosphate and Fertt- 

lizer Distributor 30 days—put it to every test. 

If it does not do all we claim send it back 

and your money will be refunded promptly, 

Write today for full particulars spec 
trial order. 


THE HOLDEN CO., Inc. 
Dept. 32 3 Peoria, Ill. 
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GreatOpportunities 
In CANADA’S 
Maritime Provinces 


—the historic scene of early settlement 
in what are now the Provinces of Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Ed- 
ward Island—may today be the land of 
opportunity for which you have been 
looking. Lying out into the Atlantic, 
close to the biggest markets in America, 
nearer to Europe than any port in U. S., they 


Offer Special Advantages 
to the Farmer 


fruit raiser, dairyman and market gardener. 
Land of great natural fertility, in many cases 
with substantial improvements, may a 
at very reasonable prices from farmers 

are retiring to enjoy the reward of their fore- 
sight and industry. The apple, potato, and 
fodder crops of these Provinces are world fa- 
mous, and modest capital will here start you on 
the highway to success. Industrial cities and 
towns afford a ready market for produce of the 
farm, and near at hand are ocean ports await- 
ing er shipments to the great centers of the 
wor! If conditions do not as- 
sure you of the success you desire, investigate 
what these Provinces can do for you. For il- 


lustrated literature, maps, etc., write 
Soaced immigration, Ottawa, Canada, or 


O. G. Rutledge 
301 E. Genesee St. Syracuse, N. Y, 
Canadian Government Agent. 


99 SHOE BARGAINS 
: eo, 











Here is one of ninety-nine 
real bargains shown in the 


ef ay — + a . A 
’ fortable work ‘mes $4.35 














pe My a -out and meadow 

‘erti top worn grass 

lands, wheat growing or seeding down; have no 
ual, Correspondence invited. Agents wanted. Address 

JOHN JOYNT, Leck Box 297, Lucknow, Ontario 


























































































Plow 
_ Handle 
Talks 






























Talking the Situation Over 


Four farmers called to see me re- 
cently, while absent. They said to a 
neighbor that they came to see if the 
cropping and dairy work compared 
with what they 
had read in this 
column and that 
was a natural 
and logical 
thing to do. I 
expect they 
were disap-~ 
pointed b e- 
cause I am my- 
self when com- 
paring my 
notes with the 
the crop itself 
just because I 
have never been 
able to live up 

















H. E. COOK to my ideals. 
Living up to 
our ideals means decadence and 


probably when we do it is time for a 
funeral. 

Things on paper look different 
than in the field, and as there is no 


yard stick measure of agricultural 
practice, judgments will .vary with 
praise and criticism for the same 


piece of work. 

Then again our problems are 80 va- 
ried, some of us have land of natu- 
rally low production, and a big crop 
means a great deal to us by way of 
labor fertilizers and study and we are 
apt to exaggerate the appearance of 
the crop. Others who work on more 
fertile soil wonder why everyone can’t 
do the same as they do. No one un- 
jertakes a more difficult task than a 
working farmer who writes regularly 
his experiences and judgments of 
farm matters. 

All in Similar Boats 

Now the facts are that this fellow 
has the same problems, easy and 
hard, that come to those who read 
only. Furthermore he spends time 
with pencil and paper that might 
otherwise be employed in tending his 
crops-or grooming his cows, and yet I 
must confess that a working farmer 
without evidence in his surroundings 
of satisfactory results has no right to 
expect a hearing no matter how logi- 
cally or fluently he may write. I am 
led to write these things partly from 
the coming of these men-and partly 
from a letter received from Editor 
Burkett following the return from a 
visit to our place in which he says: 
“I am glad I went to your place and 
saw the crops and stock, now I can 
read your weekly letter with more in- 
terest.” 

Value of Getting Acquainted 

Now this is the result of getting ac- 
quainted with a man’s job and the 
better people get to know each other 
and the work they are doing the less 
critical and more sympathetic they 
become. There is, however, such an 
everlasting tendency to revert back 
to lesser things that one must be full 
of pep and determination not to feel 
at times that he is working in a tread- 
mill. We put in extra good care and 
preparation last spring into our corn- 
fields and yet up to August 1 I had 
to apologize diligently, principally due 
to low temperatures, but in the mid- 
dle of August they looked like corn- 
fields, and the work and fertilizer put 
in will come back. If our friends 
were here now the fields would look 
different to them. I wish those who 
read these weekly letters could have 
an anuual conference here with the 

writer, and together we go over Some 
of our problems, and they seem 
countless, maybe it would be good for 
all of us. 

The Real Goal Ahead 

My one big ambition aside from be- 
coming a better citizen is to show a 
steady soil and crop. improvement, 
not to grow a larger variety, but to 
make our few dairy crops larger and 





more profitable; and furthermore it is 
the biggest eastern farm piece of 
work, and that’s why my pencil keeps 
chasing the subject in these columns. 

There are some things in crop 
growing we cannot always’ control, 
like heat and cold, drouth and fiood, 
insects and plant disease; the one 
thing, however, that we can do is to 
furnish an extra supply of plant food 
even more than the plants can use, 
and that will make up for other defi- 
ciencies and lack of care which may 
be legitimately due to causes beyond 
our control. On a portion of the corn- 
field where the grubs did the most 
damage the fertility was high and the 
way the standing stalks are trying to 
fill in the vacant spaces is interesting. 

Manure and Chemicals . 


There is no way of distributing ma- 
nure as thinly as we can chemical fer- 
tizers and we get more into the soil 
than we really think: and then the 
stable manure is not as soluble and 
stays by us longer in the rotation. 
Those of us who have had our early 
experiences with manure get discour- 
aged when we find that a single crop 
may use all we have put into the 
soil, but we must get adjusted to it 
if we are to use commercial manures. 
And we must use them if we are to 
grow profitable crops. We are clos- 
ing up the days when we kept cattle 
for their manure and had milk as a 
by-product.—[H. E. Cook. 


Another Pest of Potatoes 


Black Fiea Beetle Impervious to All 
Known Sprays 

I send you a whole hill of potatoes, tops and 

bottoms, earth and all. See how healthy and 

green are the leaves, not eaten by bugs, yet, 

they begin to turn yellow or brown and blight. 

What can be done to keep them growing until 
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showing that you are 





answer by mail 





——= Orange Judd Service Bureau == 


Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 


(1) send us full details of your case, or claim, 
with all the papers about it and inclose 15 
cents for postage; (2) also inclose your 


paid-up subscriber ; 

or, if not such, you will be entitled to this 
free service by becoming a subscriber. 

The only exception to this free service is 

that legal questions for which 

is desired 

accompanied by one dollar ($1). 


: : 4 
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though of goodly with pane 
green tice.—(E. C. H. 
At a distance the leaves ig, 


green and healthy, but a close loo, 
minute holes on the under side }y 
aphis or lice, with many More 
slightly larger holes on the upper Side 
made by the tiny black flea beet), 
Both pests stick their proboasgcis 
through the skin of the leaf and suck 
its juices; they do not eat the leas 
therefore are not killed by poison a, 
is the léaf-eaten potato bug. Lice 
soft-bodied, are killed by contact with, 
strong solution of nicotine, but th, 
black fleas have a relatively hara 
shell and do not seem to be affecteq 
by nicotine, poison or any other rem. 
edy. They are the worst pest in oy, 
own potato field this season. 

Spores of the fungus disease com. 
monly called blight, get into the 
holes made by lice or fleas, decay ap. 
pears around the holes, the spores 
spread with great rapidity, leaves ang 
stems turn brown and have the odor 
characteristic of blight. Fields that 
escape this early blight may be at. 
tacked by late blight. Both diseases 
may run down with the tubers ang 
cause rot. 

The only safeguard against blight 
promoted by lice is to add nicotine to 
the spray, adjusting nozzles so spray 
will be thrown upward onto under 
side of leaves. I begin spraying with 
combined insecticide and fungicide as 
soon as plants are above ground, re- 
peating every 10 days or two weeks 
if not washed off by rain, adding nic- 
otine at third spraying, or at second 
if least sign of lice or black fleas. If 
lice multiply, use twice as much nico- 
tine as the directions specify. A good 
sousing at once may still be helpful, 
though too late for best results. The 
Ieaf must be kept unpunctured by in- 
sects to enable spraying to _ insure 
against blight, but since -black fleas 
defy sprays the blight began to ap- 
pear in- my potatoes as early as Au- 
gust 8, though up to August 16 it had 
not made serious inroads. If anyone 
has a remedy for black flea beetles on 
potatoes, do report is to American 
Agriculturist. 


The usefulness of a tractor de- 
pends to a large extent upon the abil- 
ity of its operator. 
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a personal 
should each be 
No charge 


SATISFACTION 
whatever for answering in the printed page any subscriber's question. 

















More Sucker Bait 
I answered an advertisement which read, 
“To advertise our business, make new 
and introduce our new catalogs of Elgin 
watches, we will send this elegant watch 
(pieture of the watch shown) by mail post 
paid for only $2.95." I received a low-priced 
watch, although I thought they would send 
me an Elgin.—[A. W., Pennsylvania. 

This advertisement does not state 
that an Elgin watch would be sent, al- 
though by its clever wording one is led 
to believe that for $2.95 he would re- 
ceive an Elgin watch which normally 
sells for over ten times that amount. 
Why will people everlastingly deal 
with concerns using such misleading 
advertising matter. One generally 
pays enough for anything bought, so 
why expect something for nothing? 


Again That Carbide Outfit 


Is it safe to buy shares in the Farmers 
Standard Carbide Co of Plattsburg, N. Y.? 
[Law, N. 

As far as I know, they are living up to 
their contract so far. Would it be safe to 
buy shares of their stoek?—[W K, Pa. 

Their agent says they will sell not over 
10 shares to one person, and only to those 
having a carbide light plant—([J S R, Pa. 
Writing from Machias, N. Y., a correspondent 
says, “In June many took $100 of this stock. 
Some paid in full but up to this writing, 
July 15, have received no certificates or car- 
bide.” 

We would not put our own money 
into the above concern, nor nto Farm- 
ers Consumers Carbide Co of Syracuse. 
The latter quoted $4.50 per 100 pounds, 
while the Plattsburgh outfit is said to 
have offered same at $3. We have re- 
ceived so many inquires and com- 
plaints that we cannot recommend in- 
vesting in either of these concerns. 

The subscription form which farm- 


ers are asked to sign when buying 
stock in The Farmers Standard Car- 
bide Co, contains in small type these 
words right over where the subscriber 
is to sign: “No representation or guar- 
antee relative to the purchase of these 
shares not herein contained were made 
as an inducement for the purchase of 
the same.” It is also provided that 
certificate is to be delivered only when 
all the shares are fully paid for. Un- 
der these conditions, how much cre- 
dence should be placed in what is said 
by the men selling these shares? BY 
signing such a paper you state in 5° 
many words that nothing they said 
influenced you to make the purchase! 


Ponzi’s Bubble 


Long ago our readers were warned 
herein, also by private letter in re- 
sponse to their inquiries, against the 
50%-profit-in 90-days glowingly set 
forth by Ponzi and other operators in 
foreign exchange. Now that bubble 
has burst, afer hundreds of the credu- 
lous have parted with sums sai‘ [0 
aggregate many millions. 


I have received check in full from 
superintendent of Wrought Iron Range 
Co for the stove their agent bought of 
me and thank you for getting this set- 
tlement.—[A. L. Rounds, Bainbridge, 
N Y. 


J. R. D.: Texas Oil and Gas Refit- 
eries were considered highly specu!4- 
tive though apparently in charge of 
good men. Most oil schemes advertised 
by mail are so risky that if you put 
money into same Jet it be only what 
you can afford to lose. 
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Facts About Cider and Vinegar 
pos- 
the 
The 
con- 


As never before the closest 
sible care must be observed in 
manufacture and sale of cider. 
season is now at hand for the 
of a considerable fraction of 


version 

the 1920 apple crop into cider. Under 
the new federal prohibition law goy- 
ernment rulings are very strict, and 
pack of that the purpose to enforce. 
them. American Agriculturist has se- 


cured through the bureau of internal 


revenue at Washington, and here 
prints, an exact statement couched 
in plain language just what can and 
what cannot be done in the manu- 
facture and sale of cider. 

Every farmer interested in this 
product should earefully preserve 


and observe these instructions. 

They mean, in a word, that no 
person may legally pocsess cider con- 
taining % of 1% (or more) of alco- 
hol by volume for commercial pur- 
poses unless he'‘holds a permit under 
the national prohibition act. Of equal 
importance it must be remembered 
that no one may sell or deliver cider 
for beverage purposes which has % 
of 1% or more of alcohol by volume 
without becoming liable under the 
federal law. 

Following is a statement in ° full 
prepared by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue relating to the manufacture 
and sale of cider, this law. now in 
full force: 

For Home Use 


The bureau of internal revenue has ruled 
that under Sec. 29 of Title II of the national 
prohibition act, any person may manufac- 
ture non-intoxicating cider exclusively for use 
in the home without the necessity of filing 
bond and obtaining permit; and that in so do- 
ing such person may take his apples to a 
custom mill and have them made into cider. 
The phrase “‘non-intoxicating,”’ as used in said 
Sec. 29 of the act is construed to mean non- 
intoxicating in fact and not necessarily less 
than '2 of 1% of alcohol in volume. 

A person who has manufactured cider for 

use in the home may, if he so desires, sell 
same at any time to persons holding permit 
to make vinegar but if such cider contains 
as much as % of 1% of alcohol by volume 
it may be removed from the home for con- 
version into vinegar only upon receipt of 
permit to purchase on Form 1410. The pur- 
chaser obtains such permit from the federal 
prohibition director of his state. Cider man- 
ufactured for home use may also be sold to 
other persons for any purpose provided it 
contains less than % of 1% of alcohol by 
volume. However if it is not intended for 
immediate consumption by the purchaser it 
should be preserved to prevent fermentation 
as cider containing % of 1% or more of alcohol 
may not be possessed by any person not a 
permit holder other than the person who 
eoetectane and holds same for use in the 
ome. 
_ Cider in the home may be allowed to turn 
into vinegar provided no sugar or other fer- 
mentable substance is added to increase its 
alcoholic content and such vinegar may be 
sold to anyone desiring to purchase same. 
The addition of sugar or other fermentable 
substance to cider would render a person 
liable under Sec. 3282 R. S., as the unlawful 
possessor of a mash fit for distillation. 

It must be borne in mind that the privi- 
lege extended to a householder to sell cider 
vineg-r which has been manufactured for use 
in his home does not confer upon him the 
right to engage in the manufacture of such 
broduc‘s for general commercial purposes 
without complying with the provisions of the 
regulations pertaining to the manufacture 
and sale of cider and vinegar intended for 
commercial purposes. 


For Commercial Purposes 


A person who desires to manufacture cider 
containing %4 of 1% or more of alcohol by 
volume for commercial use in the production 
of vinegar or for sale to dealers holding 
Permits authorizing the procurement of cider 
for non-beverage purposes, Is required under 
the national prohibition act to obtain permit 
80 to do. Applieation for such permit should 
be filed in triplicate on Form 1404 with the 
federal prohibition director of the state in 
which applicant desires to in business 
fccompanied by bond on Form 1408 or 1409 
mm the sum of $2,000. The necessary blank 
forme may be obtained from the office of the 
irector, 
Cider 





containing % of 1% of alcohol by 
Volume may be sold only for non-beverage 
DUrposes im quantities of five wine gallons 
of more upon receipt of permit to purchase, 
Form 1410. 

Sweet cider containing less than % of 1% 
of alcohol by volume may be manufactured and 
sold without the necessity of obtaining permit, 
Provided it is put up in sterile closed con- 
lainers or is treated by the addition of ben- 
tate of soda or other substance in such pro- 
Portion as to imsure the alcoholic content 
Temaining within the allowed percentage. 

The responsibility of keeping the alcoholic 
content less than % of 1% by volume rests 
“pon the manufacturer and in the event the 
sider is found upon the market containing in 


it will be 
and sold 


excess of the allowed percentage 
presumed that he has manufacturd 
an intoxicating liquor. 


Critical Period with Potatoes 

A feature of the crop growing sea- 
son in late potatoes is the uneven 
distribution of rainfall right up to 
the closing days of August. In some 
important potato sections the plants 
made an indifferent start owing to 
dry weather, such testimony coming 
to us from Minnesota, South Dako- 
ta and Wisconsin points, and stand 
somewhat uneven though mid-Au- 
gust brought much needed moisture. 
In New York and New Engiand rains 
than 


as a whole have been more 
plentiful. 
There is still plenty of time for 


much trouble to develop as the last 
three to five weeks are important, and 
tell what the harvest will be. While 
vines are now vigorous and the set is 
apparently excellent, a serious blight 
scourge would reduce yield by the mil- 
lions of bushels in the aggregate. 
Readers realize this and are only re- 
minded of it that they may do their 
part in carrying through the fine crop 
now so promising. The government 
forecasts of 402 million bushels for 
the 1920 crop seem rather generous as 
this is nearly 50 million bushels more 
than last year and 30 million more 
than the five-year average. 

Advices direct from our _ corre- 
spondents in potato growing sections 
and this also true through travels of 
the editors, emphasize generally ex- 
cellent stand and color of the main 
or late crop of potatoes up to the 
fourth week in August: but as point- 
ed out more than once climatic con- 
ditions favorable to development of 
late blight and rot. What is wanted 
now is a stretch of clear and cool 
weather. Daniel Dean, a leading New 
York potato grower, writes from Tio- 
ga county that he has never known a 
worse attack of leaf roll, rhizoctonia, 
many missing hills: and _ solicitous 
over the possible development of 
blight. While western New England 
has been drenched with summer 
rains, Me has had no over-abundance, 
in fact some drouth in Aroostook and 
also the southern .counties and some 
testimony from growers that the crop 
is not developing in the very best 
manner... 

Notes From Potato Growers 


Vines beginning to show some dis- 
ease, but generally appear fine. Late 
blight has been reported within the 
past few days.—[W. C. Elbridge, On- 
ondaga County, N Y. 


Weather dry, early crop will be 
light, some late blight appearing.— 
[J. R. R., Hermon, Me. 

I estimate 4000 bus from my 20 
acres. Run of crop small: long con- 
tinued drouth.—[F. L. S., Bar Har- 
bor, Me. 

Acreage and growth normal, pota- 


tbes slow _in starting, weather favor- 
able to late blight, growers spraying. 


({W. K. H., Castile, Wyoming Coun- 
a. a 

Potatoes looking very promising, 
not much damage by insects, no 


blight observed yet.—[F. G. C., Mar- 
athon, N Y. 

Acreage slightly smaller .than last 
year, general condition good and no 
blight yet.—[P. J. R., Dexter, Me. 

Crop 75% of normal, some rust and 
blight.—[C. C. Y., Island Falls, Me. 

Condition good, no blight or insect 
pests.—[R. C. B., Bingham, Me. 


Onion Harvest Approaching 

No material change has appeared 
in the onion situation since our brief 
report of a week ago. As there 
brought out the general testimony is 
to the effect that the crop is rather 
late, but lately making good growth. 
Onion farmers are somewhat at sea 
over the real opening of the market 
and in view of the high cost of pro- 
duction are inclined to insist on rea- 
sonable bids; otherwise many will 
prefer to store for a time, especially 
as it appears the yield must prove 
uneven at best, and in some impor- 
tant sections short of earlier expecta- 
tions, 

Crop will not be ready before Sept 
1. Buyers talking lc p 1b, growers 
talk $1 p bu.—[H. G. C., Alger, O. 

Onions are all growing and doing 
well. No sales to middle of Aug. I 
think $1 p bu will take.—[A. M. Ly- 
man, Montague, Mass. 

Onion crop is two weeks late. 
Growers expect not less than $3 p 
100 ibs fo b station—[W. A. C., 
Wooster, O, 














white, smooth chaff. 


Ripens early. 


lific variety. 


for seed purposes. 


does not suit you, se 


25 to 74 bu. @ 


charges. 
Order today. 





mend your sowing 14 


pay round-trip freight. 
our Leap’s Prolific was not 
print this ad. if they did not know we can back it up. 


ORDER FROM THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


PRICES: (Bags free) Quantitiesup to 24 bu. @ $4.00 per bu. 
75 bu. and over @ $3.90 bu. 

Note that bags are free, and we pay the freight on orders of 
5 bu. or over to any railroad station in Pennsylvania, New York, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Delaware, 
Connecticut and Massachusetts. 
territory may deduct 18¢ per bushel from above prices of seed 
when they order 5 bu. or more—this to help pay their freight 
Send cash with order; your check will be acceptable. 
This advertisement appears only once. 


“Leap’s Prolific” 


SEED WHEAT 


CLOSELY GRADED — SOUND — PRICED RIGHT 


A very reliable variety—smooth chaff—the most popular wheat ever 
offered in our 20 years of specializing in Seed Wheat Yields of Leap’s 
Prolific this year are excelling those of other varieties under our observation. 
This has been true in every one of the past six years we have grown this 
variety. Local yields as high as 46 bu. per acre upon large fields have been 
made; 40-bu. per acre reports from customers have been numerous. 

Leap’s Prolific is a red wheat—long and 


Straw grows tall an 


bu. per acre. 


Seed we offer you was harvested in good condition. 
lutely dry—sound in germination—cleaned clean. Free from cockle, 
rye, cheat, garlic, smut, scab and disease. 
famous Lancaster County wheat soils with greatest care, especially 
Is now packed in good bags, ready for ship- 
ment direct to farmers the day orders are received. 

When the Leap’s Prolific you order reaches you, examine it. If it 
We will refund your money and 
We could not afford to make this offer if 


nd it back. 


rst-class seed. 


$3.95 bu. 


Customers 




































































Dye in the berry— 


very stiff—does not 


lodge. Heads are long, broad and compactly built up (see photo 
at left), filled with grain from base to tip. Does not shatter easily. 
Leap’s Prolific is a great stooler. 
we know of were from seedings of 144 bu. peracre. We recom- 
You need not sow more. 
Leap’s Prolific wheat, produced here on our fertile Lancaster 
County soils, put through our thorough cleaning plants will stool 
out strongly, root deeply, and produce a good 
from each grain. Leap's Prolific stands rough farming. Responds 
with big yields to careful culture and fertilization. Has succeeded 
on all sorts of soils—it has now been given fair trial for several 
seasons on highland, lowland, limestone, gravel, slate and clay 
soils, and seems equally at home onall of them. The undersigned 
has distributed hundreds of thousands of bushels of winter seed 
wheat—twenty or more varieties, all of merit—and believes Leap’s 
Prolific entitled to the first place as a hardy, vigorous and pro- 


Biggest crops 


bunch of stalks 


Is abso- 


Was grown on the 


This paper would not 


not in freight paid 


A. H. HOFFMAN, Inc. 















a Oe Box A Landisville, Lancaster County, Pa. 
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For the 
Farmer 
whowants 
to do his own 
Threshing, this 
moderate price rig 
means complete sat- 
isfaction, it offers big business 
and splendid inducements to 
the dealer. 


A Record of Reliability 
Since 1851 


GRICULTURAL CO. 










We can make 


DOYLESTOWN 














EVERGREENS 


For Fall Planting 


September is the ideal time for 
planting Evergreens. We have tens 
of thousands of thrifty specimens 
nag for immediate shipment. 
We ball and burlap them 
without any extra charge. 

Write today for catalog describ- 
ing Evergreens for la 
and windbreaks, also complete 
line of fruit trees and small fruits. 
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SALE 


One new i6-30 Advance- 
Rumely Oil Pull Tractor. It 
is too heavy for the soil on our 
Testing Farm. Write Pur- 
chasing Agent, 


American Bosch Magneto Corp., 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
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The High Price of Sugar 


makes one welcome foods which 
are rich in natural sweetness. 


Grape-Nuts 





—the ready-cooked cereal 


requires no added sweetening, for it contains 
its own pure grain sugar, developed from wheat 
and barley by twenty hours’ baking. 

Sprinkle Grape-Nuts over ripe fruit or berries 
and vou'll save sugar. 












































Those Good 
Green Mountain Silos 


Can still be had for 
this season’s corn crop 


By much overtime work we have caught up with 
a big season’s business and can now handle your silo 
order promptly. We ship the same week order is 
| received; often the same day. And the silo will 
please you, too. 


: The Creamery Package Mfg. Co., 343 West St., Rutland, Vt. 





























To get your silo on 
7 o : : 
Silos at Half Price yee ey oe 

I must clear my present ware- 
house before winter. About 200 
silos left, which I will sell at 
half price as long as they last. 
Silos are well-known make, new, 
built of genuine Clear Oregon 
Fir, and absolutely first class in 
every way. You have as good a 
chance at these as anyone else if 


l= 
VAL hi @ 
UA rn | - v} 


you get your order in before 
they are gone. No partiality 
shown big buyers. Everybody Globe Silo was 
treated fairly. Orders filled in «= first to introduce the 


famous extra capacity extension 
roof. It gives more silo storage 
space for less silo money. Other 
exclusive features explained in 
Catalog. 


Ohio Ensilage Cutters 


We are agents for the Ohio 
Ensilage Cutters. With a big 
stock on hand we can make 
prompt shipment. Send for 
Catalog and attractive prices. 


Globe Silo Company 


6-16 Willow St., Sidmey, N. Y. 


order of their receipt. 


M. L. Sanith, Bensfacturer’e Agent 
112 Fleod Building, 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 
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45 Years on the Line 
Come to Headquarters for 


Cotton Seed Meal 
OWL DOVE JAY 


Brand Brand Brand 


F. W. Brode & Co. 


Established 1875. 
Incorporated 1915. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Our Brand on the Tag 
Means Quality in the Bag 














for e 
Epecphate Mills, Green Bone 
and Clover Cutters, Feed 
Mixers for ey | . 
Mille of all | lor all pur- 
PoWrite for c Sthoatrated Cate: 


Wiis ° 
1LSON BROS. ) 
Boxi1 Easton, Pa. 





























DOWN 


ONE YEAR 
TO PAY 


Poultry Diseases 
By E. J. Wortley 


‘T#2 subject of health and disease, common 

cause of disease, hygienic requirements, objects 
of medicinal treatment are fully and clearly 
treated, and all specific diseases to which poultry 
is heir are fully described and explained. For the 
first time special attention has been given to the 
making of post-mortem examination. 

5x7 inches. 125 pages. Cloth. Net $1.00. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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Sort Garbage Before Feeding 

E. A. KRAEMER, ST LAWRENCT™ CO., N. Y. 

Too often we hear the remark, 
“throw it in to the hogs,” and too 
often it is done. We do not always 
stop to think that the hog is not, what 
some try to make of him, a garbage 
dump, but an animal almost as sus- 
ceptible to sickness as any other. The 
average farmer raising a few pigs for 
his own use is careful in his method 
of feeding and in keeping the pen 
clean. He has the satisfaction of 
raising healthy hogs and of having 
pork that he does not hesitate to eat 
at his own table. 

Where garbage is collected in vil- 
lages and cities, however, a _ little 
more care should be taken in sorting 
it over before feeding it to the hogs. 
Too often the man drives into the 
hog lot, throws the garbage on the 
ground and allows the hogs to eat 
what they find. The hog has not the 
intelligence to know what he should 
eat and what he should not touch. By 
looking over the garbage thoroughly 
before feeding it, the returns from 
good healthy hogs will more than re- 
pay for the extra work. 

Another item is to keep the pens 
clean. It is an easy matter to have 
a good plank floor or better still a 
floor made of concrete which can be 
cleaned out. As much care should be 
taken with the hogpen as with the 
cow or horse stable. It may not be 
necessary to clean it out every day, 
but once a week would make a big 
difference in the health and condi- 
tion of the pigs. 

A case came to my notice when 
nine carcasses weighing 1359 pounds 
and worth about $300 were con- 
demned by a meat inspector. The or- 
gans of the nine animals were found 
to be diseased. They showed tuber- 
culosis. The carcasses were made up 
into grease so that they could not be 
sold for meat. A little more care in 
fattening the hog, and he will help us 
fatten the pocketbook. 





Improving Worn-out Pastures 


Considerable attention is being de- 
voted this season to improvements 
of the pasture land on dairy 
farms in New York market milk sec- 
tions. In order to make up for the 
shortage of help and to reduce the 
feed bill, pastures have been closely 
grazed and many are in poor condi- 
tion. The constant grazing has ex- 
hausted much of the lime and phos- 
phorus from the soil. The acidity has 
resulted in a condition where desirable 
grass, like white clover and blue grass 
cannot grow. In their place have 
cropped up coarse grass and weeds. 
Exhaustion of the humus and the 
tramping of the animal have also 
brought about imperfect drainage. 

Because of these conditions, dairy- 
men are improving their pastures by 
removing the cause. That is, they are 
applying lime and acid phosphate, and 
if labor is available, they are plowing 
and planting a hold crop with the idea 
of seeding later on to a spring grain. 
The farm bureau in some sections rec- 
ommends the planting of corn, pota- 
toes or buckwheat and the application 
of a half to one ton lime per acre and 
three or four pounds 16% acid phos- 
phate. The following mixture is sug- 
gested with oats or barley, to use next 
spring: Timothy 10 pounds, redtop 
four, Canada blue grass four, alsike 
clover five, and white clover one. 


Sprouted or Musty Grain 


Cut and shocked my oats August 9-10, but 
it has rained more or less steadily ever since, 
been hot and I'm afraid the grain will sprout 
or be musty by the time they are dried out 
enough to thrash. Over the line in York State, 
quite a lot of wheat may sprout in shock, Rye 
seems to stand up better.—[S. D. A. 

Just as soon as weather turns 
bright with good wind, open up the 
shocks by laying the bundles flat and 
apart. Do it quickly with a fork. If 
sun and wind favor, of if rain is 
feared in a day o rtwo, turn bundles 
with fork when one side is dry. To 











hin 


Inhms 
cut string and open up bundles will 
dry them out faster, and the unbound 
straw may be carefully loaded upon 
wagon so it can be fed to thresher, 
This is a lot of extra work, but hetter 
than to leave the crop out through 
another wet spell. Straw -thresheg 
unbound is hardly marketable. 
Oats, wheat or rye wet or disco}. 
ored in shock, should be spread oyt 


thin to dry after threshing. If shoy. 
eled or raked over, they may cure 
without becoming musty. If used for 


seed, make several germination tests 
to be sure vitality is not injured. We 
would rather sow discolored wheat or 
rye of good strain or breed, if it ger. 
minates well,- than bright seed of 
inferior variety. Seed rye and seeg 
wheat are capable of much improve- 
ment. Grain that sprouts in shock 
should be well dried before and after 
threshing, and used for feed whole or 
ground. Its milling quality for fiour 
is spoiled, but its feeding value may 
not be much improved. Tough luck 
to make a fine crop only to sprout in 
shock, 


Stallion Figures 
According to a compilation for 14 
states having stallion registration laws, 
following is the relative proportion of 
pure bred, grade, crossbred and :non- 
grel stallions: 


Purebred stallions. . 
Grade*stallions........ 





«+ 43,428 


The states represented by these fig- 
ures are California, Idaho, Iowa, In- 


diana, Kansas, Minnesota Montana, 
New York, North Dakota, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Utah and 


Wisconsin. 


Replacing Labor by Live Stock 
[From Page 3.] 
cultivation. This increases the for- 
age posibilities om the same area. The 
sheep clean up the soy beans or rape 
first and then start on the corn 
When both crops are gone the sheep 
are ready to walk to market with the 
concentrated product in the form of 
mutton, If followed by hogs, the 
trampled stalk will also be disposed 
of, the process being the same ag 
when cattle have been first turned 

into the cornfield. 

The practice of growing soy beans 
for live stock forage is gaining in fa- 
vor. In central New Jersey exien- 
sive study shows this crop to be most 
profitable, frequently being grown on 
land that had given poor returns with 
some of the more common crops of 
the section. Hogs made wonderful 
gains on soy beans, while young 
lambs may graze on the crop wit/out 
danger from the live stock parasites 
that are frequently found on )per- 
manent pasture. 


Cornell Ration for Fattening 


~ Ration With Milk Scrap 

60 Ibs corn meal 60 Ibs corn mea! 
20 Ibs white wheat 20 Ibs white wheat 
i middlings 

10 Ibs ground heavy 


oa! 
20 Ibs meat scrap 

Mixed to a batter 
fresh at each feed 
ing wi water 
require 114 ats (3 Ite) 
water to 2 qts 2 lhe) 
f 


ceiealincrs 2a re 


10 Ibs ground heavy 


oa 
Mixed to a batter 
fresh at each feeding 
with buttermilk or 
skim milk will re- 
quire approximately 1 
at (2 ibs) milk to 1 
at (1 Ib) feed. 
Ration with Meat 





Insuring Fertility in Eggs 

What is the length of time required for 
six hens and one rooster to mate before the 
eggs become fertile? How long will the fer 
tility last after the rooster has been taken 
away?—{[G. J., 

It is rather hard to state just how 
long a time is required to insure [él 
tility of the egg, as so many factors 
must be considered and the individu 
characteristics of the hens are never 
known. Duringthe warm days of spring 
the owner may feel quite sure that the 
elapse of two weeks will insure = 
fertility of the eggs, although in co" 
weather a much longer time is — 
times required. On the other — 
cases are frequently noted where a 
eggs become fertile 48 hours @ 
ma 


The 48-hour elapse of time may *!5° 
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pe considered the real safe maximum 
elapse of time after the rooster is re- 
moved from the flock, to feel certain 
that the eggs remain fertile. Under or- 
ainary conditions it would be quite 
safe to use eggs laid for as long a pe- 
riod as five to seven days after the 
separation, and considerably longer 
erjods are recorded. It is a great deal 
petter to keep within the safe limits 
on this question, rather than regulate 
the method of management according 
to the maximum and minimum time 


At Last—Total separations from 
government pay rolls during the past 
weeks ending fiscal year of 1920 
amount to over 11,000 persons. This 
js the first time since the end of the 
war there has been a tangible decrease 
in pay roll expenses which the tax- 
payers are called on to bear. The civil 
service commission state that it is un- 
able to place any more applicants at 
this time. The news that there will 
be somewhere around 10,000 less sal- 
ary checks is good news. Interest at- 
taches to the detailed analysis of the 
rate situation made this week by Clif- 
ford Thorne, representing shippers’ 
and farmers’ organizations. He is 
quoted as stating that if a freight in- 
crease is granted which covers the 
railroads’ demands, and also the pro- 
posed wage increase demanded by the 
brotherhoods, it will amount to 55.5%. 





Eggs Weigh Five Ounces—Upon 
jooking through the poultry depart- 
ment of American Agriculturist I came 
upon the article telling of an egg 
which weighed one-fourth pound. I 
secured two eggs during the month of 
April, each of which weighed five 
ounces. One of them was laid about 
the first of the month, while the other 
was laid on April 22. Each egg was 
6% inches in width circumference and 
8% inches in length circumference. 
These were from White Leghorns. I 
shall watch the poultry department to 
see if any other readers have secured 
eggs of the same size.—[Richard A. 
Savage, Franklin County, N Y. 


Guernsey Products Won—Guernsey 
products have taken more than 60% 
of the gold and silver medals awarded 
at the National dairy show, which has 
been held annually since 1906. During 
this time there were a total of 87 gold 
and silver medals offered, and 71 win- 
ners advised the American Guernsey 
association concerning the breed of 
cattle which produced the prize-win- 
ning products, These 71 reports show 
that Guernsey milk and cream took 17 
gold medals and 14 silver medals, Milk 
and cream from two or more breeds, 
including Guernsey, won four addi- 
tional gold medals and eight silver 
medals. 


Condiment to Stimulate Laying— 
Homemade poultry condiment is com- 
posed of equal parts red pepper, 
ground allspice, ground ginger, ground 
cloves and a half part ground fenu- 
greek seed. One tablespoonful is added 
> “es quarts mash, two or three times 

eekly. 
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You Can’t CompeteWith Machinery 


-_ 


Mixing feed on the farm is old fash- 
ioned, like threshing with a flail. 


The modern time and money saving 
way is to have it done by machinery 
on a large scale. : 


In our mills we mix a ton of Unicorn 





Dairy Ration in one minute at a 
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¥ 
FD. B 
CHAPIN & CO. 


macaneonn, WOT 


100 Lbs. 


NIC 
RA 


24% FAT 
TES 50% FIBRE 





power cost of a few cents. 


Labor is scarce and high priced. You 
can use yours more profitably on 
other work. 


= 
X 


Unicorn requires no labor. Ready 
to feed, you get it as you need it. 
No worry or work of keeping on 
hand a supply of many different 
kinds of feed. 


Made of the best feeds. Put together 





45% 
0% 





“Better Sires—Better Stock” 


We will award a money prize of 
$1,000 to the county that first 


in the right way by men who have 
learned by experience. 


eliminates its inferior sires. 


This prize will be awarded under 
rules provided by the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


Detailed information on request. 


Be wise. You can’t compete with 
machinery. Lower your milk pro- 
duction cost by feeding Unicorn. 


CHAPIN & COMPANY, Chicago 
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“Quality in Feed is Economy in Feeding” 
Send for Egg Record Sheets and test Ubiko against the 
feed you are now using. The results will 


THE UBIKO MILLING COMPANY 


BALANCED| RATIONS 


BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And how to feed, Mailed free 
to any address by the Author. 
H. Clay Glover Co., Inc. 


118 West 31st Street, 
New York, U.S. A. 
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American 
Agriculturist 
Advertising Is 
Guaranteed 


The American Agricul- 
turist Guarantee, which 
is now represented by the 
National Farm Power 
Emblem, means that all 
American Agriculturist 
advertised goods must be 
as advertised or we will 
refund full purchase price 
in accordance with our - 
subscribers’ guarantee. 


American Agriculturist 
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A Lesson Easy to Learn— 


surprise you. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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[io con no need 






to rush grain to 

market. Yet your 
own experience has 
shown the necessity for absolute protection 
against storage losses, 

Rats steal millions from wooden cribs 
and bins. Rain, thieves, mould, fire and 
lightning too, exact big tolls from all grain 
so stored. 

Stop this neediess waste. Keep your 
grain safe as money in the bank with a 
thoroughly ventilating 


CRI 
With The STEEL RIB 


Corn, wheat or any other grain keeps and 
cures with perfect safety in a Buckeye. All sizes 
for all needs--round, oblong or wagon-shed type. 


Strong galvanized steel body and heavy steel 
rib frame insure lifetime service. Simple con- 
@truction and uniform manufacturing makes 
erection easy. 

Get our new free catalog. Learn why Buckeye 
te superior--why it pays big profits. Writetoday. 


The Thomas & Armstrong Company 
285Main St. London, Ohio 


Auto Owners 


WANTED! 


To introduce the best auto- 
mobile tires in the world. 
Made under our new and ex- 
clusive Internal Hvdraulic 
Exnansion Processthat elimi- 
nates Blow-Out—Stone-Bruise— 
Rim Cut and enables us to sell 
our tires under a 


10,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


We want an agent in every 
community to use and intro- 
duce these wonderful tires at 
our astonishingly low prices 
to all motor car owners. 


FREE TIRES forYOUROWN CAR 
to a representative in each community. 
Write for booklet fully describing this new 
process and explaining our amazing intro- 
ductory offer to owner avents. 


Hydro-United Tire Co. 


DEPT. 115 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


25 Cords a Day 


Easily Sawed By One Man. 
Easy tomove fromcut tocut. Make 
big profits cutting wcod. Cheap 
and easy to operate. Pat. applied for. 


OTTAWA [OG SAW 


Tipes 10 men’s work ct one-tenth the cost. 
Makes work easy. Engine can also be used for 
running pumps and other machinery Saw 
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SAVE SUGAR 


by drying this summer's crop . 
Cook-Stove Drier dries all kinds of 
fruit, berries and vegetables. I 
dorsed by the Agricultural Dept. of 
the U. §. Government, which is 
using them for training In home economics 
and conservation of . Guaranteed to 
ive satisfaction. Write for Circulars and 
urther information. Agents d. 
.—~ AMERICAN EVAPORATOR CO. 
Box B, Waynesboro, Pa. U. S. A. 
_DRY by steam in two hours on the “Granger” 
Braperater. Cheaper than canning—No jars—No sugar— 
Less work—No loss—Cost $6.00 up. Send for catalog 
EASTERN MFG. CO., 259 S. 4th St., PHILA., PA. 


PA T E N T Booklet free. Highest 


references. Best results. 
Promptness assured. 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, 
WASHINGTON, 


Patent Lawyer, 624 F . St. 
D.c. 
WHEN YOU WRITE 
ADVERTISERS 


Be eure to mention American Agriculturtst 
Take advantage of Our Guarantee of 
TRUB ADVERTISING 
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_ Generous Welcome Awaits all Readers of American Agriculturist at Ohio Fair 


Another season of fairs has rolled 
around with its many good things for 


old and young, and American Agri- 
culturist again has the pleasure of 
meeting its many friends at the fair 


Our headquarters at the Ohio 
state fair in Columbus, O, August 30 
to September 4, are at your service, 
and the latchstring is always outside 
awaiting your arrival. Let every 
reader consider th'‘s h’'s personal. in- 
vitation to make use of the. facilities 
which American  Agriculturist head- 
quarters offer. Assistants are always 


grounds. 


on hand to check your packages, um- 
brellas and to “mind” anything which 
you may wish to leave in their care as 
you go around the grounds. The 
broad piazzas, with their chairs and 
tables, make .a cool, refreshing place 
to eat your. luncheon, and every serv- 
ice which the American Agriculturist 
staff can offer is free to our thousands 
of friends who annually gather at the 
building. Be sure to make use of our 
headquarters; make it your headquar- 
ters; meet your friends at this tem- 
porary home of American Agricultur- 


ist. The editors want to see you, too, 
and take this opportunity to extend 
their invitation to every reader to 
come in and talk it over. This annual 
gathering of the clans at the Ohio 
state fair is brimful. of interest to 
every farmer, his wife and the young 
folks. . The days are busy and tire- 
some ones, so make use .of our 
facilities that your trip may be pleas- 
ant and restful. The building is lo- 
cated near the center of the grounds, 
adjacent to the agricultural building, 





OHIO 
Cornfield Day for Ohio Farmers 


A cornfield day will be held at the 
Ohio station, Wooster, on Friday, 
September 10. For many years the 
station has held a general field meet- 
ing near wheat harvest. This year it 
has seemed best to hold it in the 
early fall that other important crops 
and conditions may be studied. 

Farmers visiting the station on this 


date will have opportunity to com- 
pare many varieties and types of 
corn, different fertilizer treatments 


of corn and potatoes, varieties of soy 
beans, and note the great necessity 
for the use of lime in the growing of 
clover on acid soils. The inspection 
of the station orchards will also be 
an important feature of the field 
meeting. 
Farmers Holding Wool 

CLARENCE METTERS, FRANKLIN COUNTY, O 

More than 875,000 pounds wool be- 
longing to members of the Ohio wool 
growers’ association are stored at Co- 
lumbus and approximately the same 
amount at Wheeling, W Va. Farmers 
are holding their wool because of the 
poor market. The association has sent 
out to its members and others who 
will co-operate with it in this move- 
ment, 10,000 bags, each of which will 
hold a little more than 200 pounds of 
wool. These are to be filled. and re- 
turned to the warehouse in Columbus. 

According to statistics prevailing 


price at which Ohio farmers. sold 
the:r woo! in 119 was S9 cents, in 
some sections as high as 95 cents. 
This year the price is less than half 
what it was last year. In some sec- 
tions as low as 30 cents a pound is 
being offered for wool, but holders 
are refusing to part with it. They 


are joining in this co-operative move- 
ment in order to get a better price. 


Conditions on Farms 
HW. WARREN PHELPS, FRANKLIN CO, 0. 
Farmers in this county are feeling 
confident since the great rainfalls of 
August that there will be an abun- 
dant yield of corn. Wheat has been 
threshed as rapidly as machines, oth- 


er farm work and the securing of 
help would allow. Oats will make a 
good yield. Clover has grown well in 
both wheat and oats ground. Tim- 
othy grew rank where wheat stood 
thin, the timothy and thin standing 
wheat was mown and converted into 
good hay. Wheat yields five to 20 


bushels per acre. Potatoes are yield- 
ing well where there is good fertility 
in the soil, while in thin clay ground 
the yield is very-light. It has not 
paid any profit to plant either pota- 
toes or corn on very thin clay unfer- 
tilized ground; clover sod has pro- 
duced the best crops. 

Several farmers who had no pota- 
toes to sell last year have been sell- 
ing this year’s crop at $2 a_ bushel, 
and the prospects are now that the 
price will be lower. All kinds of veg- 
etables aré very plentiful. Commer- 
cial orchards have a plentiful supply 
of apples. One farmer has a large 
orchard, spraying his trees thorough- 


ly. His spraying outfit cost him $600. 
He has already sold apples for $600, 


at $2 and $1.50 a bushel at the or- 
chard; and there is a large supply 
still on the trees. 


Farmers Operate Elevators 


One of the most important series 
of farm organizations in Ohio is the 


grain elevator companies, according 
to studies made by H. E. Erdman of 
Ohio state university. There are ap- 


proximately 250 of these elevators 
now owned and operated by farmers. 
In most cases local companies were 
formed, having bought out the grain 
dealers in small towns and their 
places of business are now operated 
by the farmers. In some instances 
new elevators have been. built. 

Farmers elevator companies pur- 
chase mostly grain, hay and wool. In 
some cases live stock is also handled, 
but one of their greatest functions is 
to furnish such supplies as_ feeds, 
coal, fertilizer, lime, drain tile, seeds 
and fencing to the farmer. 


potatoes 
tobacco a 


Clark Co—Corn, grass, 
and tobacco looking fine; 
little short and backward. Late po- 
tatoes fine. Farmers "plowing for 
wheat, getting ready for seeding. 
Wheat has gone down .to $2.30 p bu, 
corh $1.40, oats Sic, rye $1.85, butter 
h2e p Ib, eggs 42c p doz. Not much 
real estate changing hands. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Eastern Pennsylvania Activities 
OLIVER D, SCHOCK 

The farmers of Lancaster county 
and adjacent sections delivered 11,408 
cattle to the Lancaster live stock yards 
during the first half of 1920, for which 
they received $2,224,560. The majority 
of sales netted a slight margin profit. 
Over $100,000 worth of home-raised 
hogs were also sold, 4500 fattened. 

As a result of railway freight con- 
gestion horses are in some slight de- 
gree regaining their former place. 
Traffic reports from Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh and other ctties confirm 
this statement. Horse sales also show 
a trend toward higher prices for good 
animals. 

Southern and eastern Pennsylvania 
fruit growers report apple crop will 
greatly exceed last year. Thousands 
of young apple trees are arriving at a 
bearing age. . 

Philadelphia produce dealers desig- 
nate the standard, average weight of 
a crate of eggs,, at 42 pounds for 30 
dozen. It is a well-known fact that 
many breeds of poultry lay eggs con- 
siderably in excess of this minimum, 
which strengthens th emand that 
eggs should be sold by weight instead 
of count. 

With common grades of sugar sell- 
ing at 25 cents and upward, beekeep- 
ers made a corresponding advance in 
the price of honey. The average prod- 
uct of a colony of bees will hardly ex- 
ceed 75 pounds. 





Tioga Co—Haying done, not very 
heavy. Oats being cut, some fields 
very good, and some not so_ good, 
Corn and potatoes looking fine. No 


wheat in this section to speak of. 
Pastures much better. Apples will be 
plentiful; butter 70c p Ib, eggs 40 


and 48c p doz. 

Bucks Co—Corn looks good; oats 
70% out in shock and with plenty of 
rain recently are starting to grow. 
Fall sale of cows have started, and 
are selling high. Feed is so high 
farmers are not encouraged to keep 


cows. Many farms being sold to city 
buyers. Pork is 20c p lb, beef °% to 
12%c. 


Adams Co—Threshers report yield 
of grain for straw is fair. Hay yield 
good and all crops houséd without 
loss or difficulty. Prospect for corn 
good. Apples will be from 50 to (0% 
of an average crop; pears short crop. 
Scales of wages seems to have been 
set by road builders, and high, run- 
ning from 35 to~45c p hour, and 
higher near the towns. 


MARYLAND 
Apples in Bulk 


MARYLAND 

The Cumberland, Martinsburg, 
Hagerstown sections will produce 4 
record yield of apples this season—a 
million and a half barrels. This crop 
estimate is based upon careful in- 
quiry of the fruit growers themselves 
by sections, and is as_ follows, in 


INA LONG, 


terms of barrels: Frederick county, 
Via 500,000;° Berkley county, Va, 
400,000; Cumberland region, 200,100; 


Hagerstown, 200,000; Hancock :\0),- 
000; Winchester, Stephen City, Snow 
Hill and other points furnishing the 


remainder of the bulk in_= smaller 
quantities. This yield is the biggest 
the section has ever known, and is 
fully again as large as last year’s 
crop. Apple shipments have already 
been started in carlots from all the 
central shipping points, the average 


f o b return to the grower being $1.” 
per bushel, Growers and buyers are 
still dickering as to price on more 
productive varieties and the general 
opinion is that York’s will bring 
about $5 a barrel, and Ben Davis 4 
f o b net to the growers. 

Growers are considering the prac- 
ticability of using bulk sales more 
extensively this year than In the past 
because of the high price of barrels 
and the scarcity of barrel stock. Bar- 
rel makers are asking $1.15 and $1.25 
which is twice what the growers 
had ‘to pay last year. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Jefferson Co—Corn looks fine. Pas; 
tures good. All wool in farmers 
hands, no buyers. Wheat yielding 
fairly well, making an average °® 
about 20 bus p acre. All live stock 
low in price. Some old corn not sold, 
$1.50 p bu offered. A heavy hay crop 
was made and prospects ‘good for 
clover seed. 

Wayne Co—Corn looking well; oats 
and wheat excellent. Early potatoes 
good. Several patches of July pota: 
toes planted and looking well. 00 
road work progressing well. This 
county. will soon have fine roads; 4 
large majority of the people in os 
of the $50,000,000 bond issue, 2” 
the good roads amendment. 
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NEW YORK 
New York Crops 


John B. Shepard, agricultural sta- 
tistician for New York, says that the 
early distributed rains and moderate 
temperatures which prevailed during 
july caused a very great improve- 
ment in the crop prospects in New 
york. “The average yield of all hay 
js now estimated at 1.26 tons per 
acre, only slightly below the average 
jast 10 years. Corn is one of the few 
crops that did not gain during July, 
growth checked too often by cold 
nights, yield will be much less than 
jast year, but from present indica- 
tions Will be up to the 10-year aver- 
age. Yield of winter wheat 22.3 
pushels “Per acre. Oats prom- 
jse 35 bushels, about an average 
crop. Barley is expected to yield 28 
pushels, rye 17% bushels, which is 
yery nearly up to the average. 

The acreage planted to buckwheat 
this year dropped off 5% because the 
weather during May favored the 
planting of other crops. The condi- 
tion averages 92, which is 5% higher 
than usual at this'time of year. Pas- 
tures, beans, tobacco, hops and mil- 
let are substantially better than usual. 
July weather was very favorable for 
potatoes. Although acreage is 8% less 
than last year the total crop of the 
state is estimated at 34,000,000 bush- 
els compared with 39% millions last 
year. Onions have been hurt by floods 
in Orange county, but cabbages and 
tomatoes are each expected to yield 
5% more than usual. Fruit pros- 
pects continue to improve. Apples in 
particular gained tremendously, and 
the commercial crop is now estimated 
at 7,800,000 barrels. The state pear 
crop is now estimated at 2 1-5 million 
bushels, or more than this state has 
had for a number of years. Grapes 
also have improved and the yield is 
now expected to be about as good as 
the splendid crop of last year.” 


Central New York Farm Notes 
M. G. F. 

Central New York certified seed 
potatoes have been shown in exhaus- 
tive tests on Long Island in compar- 
ison with seed from other leading 
sections to have less disease than any 
other seed in the past two years. 

The grange league federation ex- 


change urges farmers to place 
at once orders’ for their win- 
ter supply of linseed and _  cot- 
tonseed meal, gluten feed and 


brewers’ grains, as these are believed 
to be at the lowest price of the sea- 
son. Mill feeds will doubtless go low- 
er, also corn and oats. The exchange 
has purchased the big warehouse of 
the Solar salt works of Syracuse, and 
is handling quantities of feed daily. 
With past losses fresh in mind and 
‘he forwarding of the new fruit crop 
the biggest in years, and which is to 
begin soon, growers of western New 
York have appealed to railroad offi- 
cials from time to time to make sure 
of sufficient refrigerator and other 
cars. They are aroused by these of- 
ficials—by E. H. Anderson, appointed 
by the farms and markets council to 
investigate the car supply that there 
will be plenty of cars to handle the 
movement. Too great fear of car 
shortage is said to be due to dealers’ 
representations in the effort to lower 
prices to the growers. Growers have 
had difficulty: in securing packages, 
but are doing their best to avoid glut- 
ting the market, and to put their 
goods on the market in proper con- 
tainers. Barrel packing of cherries 
in sugar for soda fountain trade 
subjecting the fruit to near freezing 
temperatures was resorted to to save 
the crop in face of a can shortage. 
serries were also so handled, but 
et refrigeration proved very nec- 
sSary. 


Jefferson Co—Harvesting begun. 
Most grain short and very uneven, 
wing to drouth. When sowed some 
did not come up until after - heavy 
rains. Some farmers still haying. 
Corn looks promising where it has 
been taken care of. Eggs are 45c p 
doz, live broilers 38 to 40¢ Dp Ib. 
_ Erie Co—Farmers have their hay- 
ing done, which was a good crop. 
Oats not cut yet; winter wheat a good 
crop. Potatoes looking fine. Corn 
somewhat backward owing to lack of 
warm weather. Eggs are 54c p doz, 
butter 60¢ p Ib. 

Ontario Co—Hay crop all harvest- 
ed and a light one. Some wheat 
threshed. One man reports 50 bus p 
acre, other yields from 30 to 40 bus p 
acre, and a good crop. Barley and 
eats nearly ripe. Second cutting of 
alfalfa short; corn making good 
eowth. Potatoes need rain; apples 

Croughly sprayed. Strawberries half 
f crop; gooseberries and currants a 
ed crop; sour cherries very heavy, 
4xing the pickers and market. Not 
ese of the wool sold held for better 
. Steuben Co—Potatoes and corn 
mee: winter grain a good crop, but 
ane quite light. Onions never looked 
*O well. Grape crop in Renka lake 


4 region should be a bumper. Poultry 


calling demonstrations and potato 
i’ inspeetion are the order of the 
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Here and There 


In New York state there are 382,039 
residents between 21 and 50 years old 
who are either illiterate or cannot 
speak English. This fact is disclosed 
by the 1920 federal census. The de- 
partment of education has planned a 
great campaign to draw these 
people into its night schools, exten- 
sion and vocational classes. It is the 
intention to help fit them to become 
citizens of the country. Commissioner 
Finley has a staff of trained workers 
whose aim is to co-operate with local 
education officials in the hope to re- 
duce adult illiteracy in the near fu- 
ture in the same ratio as illiteracy of 
minors has been eliminated in the re- 
cent past. 

It is estimated that over 600,000 
bonafide voters in the United States 
are unable to read or write English. 
These men are largely foreigners. 
They become citizens through natu- 
ralization, but never learn to speak 
or write English. This is a situation 
that is not healthy. We welcome to 
our shores the right type of people 
from all lands, but it ought to be 
somebody’s job to see to it that when 
these people are made citizens of the 
United States they should be able to 
speak and write the language of the 
country ,otherwise how can they be 
voters of the highest type? Unfor- 
tunately, it is this class that is most 
easily controlled and handled by the 
political besses. Our laws _ should 
make it easy for the right kind of 
men and women to enter the United 
States, but at the same time some- 
thing should be demanded in way of 
preparation if these people are to be 
citizens and voters of the United 
States. Illiterate voting spells un- 
safety to the country. 

The American railway express com- 
pany asked authority of the I C C to 
increase rates so as to secure addi- 
tional revenue to ths amount of $76,- 
375,650. The wage award recently 
made by the railroad labor board in- 
creases wages $43,800,805. The ex- 
press companies have been operating 
to a deficit, but this is covered by the 
government guarantee up to Septem- 
ber 1. Increased rates after that date 
are asked by the express companies 
to meet the wage increase and to re- 
store equipment that was allowed to 
run down under government direc- 
tion and control. 

Gov Smith has called the New York 
legislature into extra session begin-~ 
ning September 20 to consider the 
housing situation and remedial meas- 
ures. The governor says that the cry- 
ing need is more houses, and nothing 
short of active resumption of building 
on a large scale will bring adequate 
relief. The governor also sets Septem- 
ber 16 for special elections to fill the 
vacancies caused by the unseating of 
the five socialist assemblymen last 
winter. ” 


Tobacco Harvest Under Way 


In spite of unfavorable conditions 
last spring and a late and uneven 
start of the crop, growers are plan- 
ning on a splendid yield of cigar leaf 
throughout the tobacco territorv. A 
feature of the entire season is the un- 
even growth of the plant: small, low 
and somewhat ragged in depressed or 
wet plantings, but strong, vigorous and 
excellent in color, generally speaking, 
this applying to all tobacco grown in 
the open. As for shade-grown in 
eastern sections this while un- 
even in development is healthy and 
the plant now stands high, strong and 
vigorous with priming under way, and 
further growth of leaf in evidence. 

Leaf tobacco on hand in New Eng- 
land from previous crops July 1 was 
close to 72,600,000 .lbs, a slight in- 
crease over last Apr, and compared 
with 66,000,000 lbs one year earlier. 
Total cigar types these figures apply- 
ing to dealers and manufacturers oth- 
er than the original growers, were 
351,000,000 against 324,000,000 a year 
ago. 


Southern Pennsylvania threshermen 
adopted a schedule of rates which was 
approved by the Pennsylvania thresh- 
ermen’s association as follows: The 
prices per bushel will be as follows: 
Wheat § cents, rye 10 cents, and oats 
6 cents. Threshermen retain the privi- 
lege of charging over the amount set. 





The addition of soy beans to silage 
certainly makes some feed. I began 
feeding the combination December 8, 
milking six cows. Previous to then the 
cows gave 377 quarts weekly. After 
feeding corn and soy bean silage the 
cows climbed to 409 quarts, a gain of 
32 quarts.. That proves quite conclu- 
sively that a man cannot afford to 
plant corn alone.—[H. T. Hatch, Mas- 
sachusetts. 


Potatoes have had better spraying 
than usual, condition good, no blight. 
[M. D. T., August, Mich. 

Crop of entire state very good, best 
in several years.—[C. < Wey t 
Lansing, Mich. 

General condition good, no blight 
or. other damage yet=—-[F. W. B., 
Hastings, Mich. 





THE 
MAPES 


MANURES 


FOR 


Fall Crops 


NORMAL 
CONDITIONS 


Ample 
Potash 


Basis as Always 
Bone and Guano. 











Prompt Shipments. 


Write us or see our nearest Agent for 
circular and prices. 


THE MAPES FORMULA & 
PERUVIAN GUANO C0., 


143 LIBERTY STREET, 


New York City 
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Market Influences 






















































































































































GRAIN AND FEED TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES 0! GRALN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 






Cash or -—-Wheat-— _I——. -—Oats—_ 
Spot 1920 1919 ‘19 720 "1919 1920 ©1919 
Chicago i 2.26 158 2.00 69 73 
New York . 2.30% 1.73 2.13 4 87 
Boston .ssceee _— 2.39% 1.75 05 - 





New wheat is moving to market at 
a fair rate, yet up to third week in 
Aug no very heavy pressure of coun- 
try offerings. With sharply higher 
freight rates to come it will cost 

. more to transport grain, but trade 
hopes for some compensation in the 
way of increased railroad equipment 
and quicker movement from farm to 
market. Crop conditions in Canadian 
northwest are regarded as generally 
promising. Wheat harvest well under 
Way. rye and oats good, all of this 
Suggesting a liberal Canadian sur- 
plus for shipment abroad. burope is 
buying American breadstuffs rather 
-Sparingly at present, business better, 
with the continent than with Eng- 
land. Flour is dull and weak at all 
eastern milling and distributing 
points. The new freight rates will 
mean about 3Uc p bbl increase in the 
price of flour. At New York, No 2 
red winter wheat 2.67@2.65 p_ bu, 
No 2 yellow corn 1.70, No 3 white 
red winter wheat 2.70 p bu, 
No 2 yellow corn 1.77, No 3 white 
oats Pic, rye 2.24@2.25, feed barley 
1.18. At Toledo, rye around 2, at 
Chicago, No 2 yellow, corn 1.61, No 3 
white oats !@70c. Corn and oats 
both displayed some weakness, under 
the gvod crop conditionsi, buyers of- 
fering little real suport. 
white oats 69@70c. 

Cotton growers, notably in Tex 
are dissatisfied with low prices of- 
fered for cottonseed and _ intimate 
some illegal price fixing combine is 
responsible. Compared with war 
prices as high as $60 and upward, a 
nominal market at Tex gins is as low 
as 21. Cotton oil mills claim demand 
for their product has fallen off, and 
oil only half what it was a few 
months ago. In Ala growers propose 
to hold their cottonseed off the mar- 
ket. Cottonseed meal in the north 
continues very expensive, however, 
quotable New York basis around (62 
p ton, linseed meal (4. Gristmill by- 
products were dull, but steady at re- 
cent decline, western spring bran 48, 
standard middlinbs 56, rye middings 
D4, yellow granulated corn meal 4.20 
@4.25 p 100 Ibs. More or Jess buying 
is noted in the west for shipment to 
the east to get the commodities un- 
der way before stiff advance in 
freight rates takes place, . 

Sound old corn has been selling at 
country points in Ia at $1.25 p bu, 
with gossip in the corn belt that the 
splendid new crop now maturing will 
sell around 1 in the country, this of 
course, merely a guess, 








The Co-operative Idea 

Definite effort is under way looking 
toward eventual country-wide sale of 
grain through co-operative effort on 
the part of producers, This new stim- 
ulus took form at the July, Chicago 
meeting of the A F B F, reported at 
the time in American Agriculturist. 
Pres J. R. Howard was authorized to 
appoint a committee of 17 to carry 
on investigations looking toward defi- 
inite recommendations, with a sug- 
gestion that by the last half of "22a 
comprehensive plan may be put into 
operation. 

Meanwhile the N B F O and the 
Farmers’ national grain dealers’ assn 
are appointing a joint committee of 
eight to function independently along 
the same line of inquiry relative to 

4 thé practicability of a national cen- 
tralized selling agency for wheat 
growers. It is probable these various 
committees will eventually meet on 
common ground, The N B F O, ac- 
cording to its secretary, C. A. Lyman 
of Washington, is not in general 
agreement with the idea launched at 
Chicago and seeks free discussion. 
Mr Lyman fears unfriendly attitude 
on the part of consumers should the 
proposition eventually take form in 
such way as to create impression 
that a group of farmers are attempt- 
ing to form a price-fixing monopoly 
in a food product. This monopoly 
idea, however, was not at all ex- 
ploited at the big Chicago meeting; 
and the forthcoming report of its 
committee of 17 will be awaited with 
keen interest. 


THE D. AIRY MARKET 


Butter 


At New York, some recovery from 
recent decline, yet market not par- 
ticularly active, and continues to feel 
the competition of foreign offerings, 
with Danish creameries around 53@ 
54c p Ib, Dutch 52@538c, fresh made 
cmy butter higher than extra 56@ 













Sic, firsts 53@56c, state dairy 4@ ' 
56c. 
CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PEB POUND 


New York Chicago Bostoa 
1920.... 57 45 59 
1919.... 56% 53 58 
1918.... 47 43% 47% 
1917.... 43% 41% 45 
IY1G.... Bb% £32 ot 
I915.... 27% 26 28 

Cheese 


At New York, no particular 
change, trading fairly brisk, current 
makes of flatsand twins selling large- 
ly at 27% @29c p lb, western flats 27 
@28c, Y A 28@29c, skim cheese 14 
@ 18c. 

The Milk Market 

At New York, supply dropped off 
considerably, and with continued 
warm weather the market ‘was. very 
active and surplus entirely gone, The 
Aug rate for 3% milk in 200-210 mile 
zone is $3.35 p 100 Ibs, add 4c p 100 
Ibs for each one-tenth of 1% addi- 
tional butter fat. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 





are wholesale. They refer to prices at which first 
hand receivers sel] the produce from store, warehouse, 
car or dock, From these, country consignees must 


pay freight and commission charges. When sold in a 
very small way to city retailers an advance is secured. 
Retail prices to actual consumers across the counter 
may be 20 to 50% higher than the figures here printed, 


Apples 

The heavy orchard sections of Va 
are beginning to move their liberal 
apple crops, prices for standard va- 
rieties largely around’ $4.50@5 p bbl 
at shipping station. The cost there 
of new bbls 1.15@1.25 ea was never 
so high as this season. 

At New York, offerings of early va- 
rieties more than ample, prices cov- 
ering a wide range, sound to fcy 
table fruit $1.50@2.50 p bskt, and 5 
@S p bbl. 

Beans 

The govt forecast of the °20 crop 
of field beans, from Aug 1 general 
condition (figures just made public) 
suggest a total yield of 11,417,000 bus, 
a substantial gain over the prospects 
of a month earlier, and compared 
with 11,488,000 bus returned in good 
report for Dec °19. The Aug 1 fore- 
cast for N Y, however, where. chimatie 
conditions have been trying, was only 
961,000 bus compared with 1,450,000 
bus reported last Dec. The two lead- 
ing states in bean production are 
Mich, Aug estimate 3,194,000 and Cal 
3,321,000 bus, others scattering, Mich 
substantially below last Dec, but Cal 
and N M above. 

At New York, a between season’s 
market, trade dull, pea and medium 
$7.50@8 p 100 Ibs, marrow 11@11.50, 
yellow eye 11:50@12. 

Eggs 

At New York, a healthy trade, par- 
ticularly for the better grades, Fresh 
gathered extras 57@58ec p doz,. first 
“@ He, nearby white guaranteed 
fresh eggs T0@72c, Pacific coast do 
TO0@iT2c, brown eggs 60@bt65c, refrig- 
erator stock 52 @54c. 

Dried Fruits 

At New York, very little interest 
shown, some gossip about Oct ship- 
ments of evap apples at 13@13%c p 
Ib, but no business reported; prime 
to choice spot 16@18Sc. 

Fresh Fruits 

Prospect for cranberries is about 
60% of last year’s output. The set 
was very poor, probably due to too 
much rain at blooming time.—[J. D. 
H., Whitesville, N J. 

Cranberry bbls cost about doublea 
normal, according to the. Union cran- 
berry company of Warrens, Wis, in a 
recent note; but should be lower next 
year. Some damage to bogs by fire- 
worm in that region and estimate of 
yield slightly under last year. 

Early blow indicated a good nor- 
mal crop of cranberries. Cool nights 
and hot days with continued dry 
weather interfered with the setting of 
the fruit. The crop is likely to be 
below a normal,—f[J. J. E., Cran- 
moor, Wis. 

At New York, markets well sup- 
plied with all seasonable varieties. 
Peaches $1.50@3 cra, plums 30@5We 
p bskt, blackberries 15@20c p qt. 

Hay 

At New York, market quiet, No 2 
timothy $32@34 p ton for large bales 
and 35@38 for small, No 1 clover 
mixed 28@32, fey mixed usual pre- 
mium, wheat and oats straw 10@11. 


Hops 


The Aug 1 estimate of the dept 
of agri places condition of hops in 
N Y 101, Wash 96, Ore 92, Cal 91, 
all of these running somewhat above 
a 10-year average: crop forecast Aug 
1 38,000,000 Ibs for U S against only 
29,000,000 Ibs returned last Dec. 
This increase is almost entirely in 
Ore. As to N Y the figures estimate 
2200 acres under hops Aug 1 estimate 
1,400,000 lbs or slightly less than last 
Dec. 

At New York, scattering sales of 
19 hops around 77@S80ec p Ib: crop 
reports from Pacific northwest not 


so good, 
Dressed Meats 
At New York, trade limited most- 





100 Ibs third week 


condition show 
Ind 92, Mass 97, 
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x. to veal -calves,~ these quotable at ising. ‘Lou D. Sweet, long a Promi- 
15@25c p 1b, according to quality. 
Onions American Agriculturist, crop making 


nent grower in Garfield Co, writes 


a good ap-arance, nq late blight up 


Set onions selling at $1.35@1.40 p to third w-ek in Aug. 
in Aug at Sunder- at 
, Mass, this price exclusive of the 5 mee bx A a fe 
coekpantn’ Rie a wood vidkd. _ conditions «t that time favorable for 
ewe welts late. the develop..aent of blight. 
Aug mw Sta oO a ee ee 18, no serious plant disease devel. 
Mich 8&3. Compared oped, although a few fields affecteg 
month earlier N Y showed , . - 
7 = A At New York, arrivals plentify| 
slightly less O a gain of several points, : 
st about the same. from N J and further south, a fair 
' ‘ buyers not making ot 3 o~ . 
offers for onions at Bath, N Y, ac- pag Aig i 1 pottots Stein 
cording to a correspondent. D q Re p » 4NO- 
York, offerings ample for 
needed - requirements, 
obliged to compete At New York, generally healthy 
plentiful supplies of markets, broilers 36@39c p lb | w, 
. White and yellow Jer- fowls 35@3ic, ducks 38@39ec, fresh 
sey onions $1@1.75 p bskt, pickle on- killed broilers 52@56c p Ib d w, 


Potatoes making good growth Aug 
by blight.—[W. H. S., Newport, Me. 
movement from L I, market gener. 


1 sweets 2.50@3 p bskt. 
set and other Poultry 


fowls 35@40c. 


Potatoes Sugar 
ever-important commercial Substantial declines have taken 
potato crop of Col is generally prom- place, Cuban raw sugar offered down 











YOUR LOGICAL MARKET PLACE 


[FARMERS EXC SONGE 


FIVE CENTS A WORD 
Payable in Advance 


Read by 625,000 People Weekly grown, at $11.50 per bushel; winter rye seed, at $2.60 


per bushel. Prices subject’ to change. Seed direct 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST from the farm, J. E. GOSLEE, Stockley, Del. 


315 Fourth Ave., 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS for for August and fall plant. 
ing. Pot grown plants ready now and runner planis 
ready about September 1. Will bear fruit net sum- 

mer. - Also raspberry, blackberry, dewhberry, goose- 
berry, currant, grape, asparagus, rhubarb plauts, 
roses, ones, shrubs, for fall planting. Catalog 
fre. HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good Ground. N y. 


SHED WHEAT—Extra Leap’s Prolific Beardless at at 
$3.25 per bushel; Crimson clover, new crop Delawarg 








New York City ALFALFA. CLOVER, TIMOTHY ny 
ashes and get S = GEORGE STEVENS. "Pete 





EGGS AND POULTRY 


THE MALB is half the flock. Increase your egg PRI 

yea = 7 rk mole r a & 

— 'welve wee cockerels from trapneste ens > 7, 
30 eggs yearly. Special price farmers, PRINTER HOWIE, Beebeplain, Vt. 


it taken immediately. “ANDREW J. CAREY, Groton, 


Ontari 


PRINTING AND STATIONERY 


NTED LETTERHEADS, ENVELOPES—Write 
for free eamples, postpaid, showing latest ideas for 








from large producin; 








cockerels, hatched April 
cocks and cockerels, 
hens, English Penciled Indian 


PATENTS 
FOR SALE—100 8 C White Leghorn pulletg and PROTECT YOUR RIGHTS. Write for “Record of 
+ extra large. B I Invention,”” which contains forms to establish evi- 


Plymouth Rock yearling dence of conception it your invention. Prompt per- 


Runner ducks. Write 
; > - sonal service. Preliminary advice without charge, 
FLOYD HOSFORD, Candor, N ¥ J. REANEY KELLY. $19 1 Souther Building, Wash. 
ngton, 4 





RIL BLACK -LEGHORN cockerels, fine, $2. 
ETH DAVIS, Danville, Pa. 








MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 0 U R H E L P BU R E A U 


Ph old chicks and eggs by our advertisers, and the 
hatching of same by our subscribers, that the pub- 
lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
of day-old chick, or that eggs shipped shall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch- A WEREKEL' 

the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch- New York state, wants a man living in, and know- 
We shall continue to exercise the great- ing the farmers personally in several central New 
est care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use York counties to sell subscriptions and collect. Must 
thig paper but our responsibility must end with that. have the best references and know the farmers in the 





MALE HELP WANTED 
LY FARM PAPER—One of the oldest in 








section he wants to work. One having a horse pre- 


ome RABBITS, PET STOCK bart time if desired ‘This ts pleasant and. pert 


Write for full particulars, and local interview 


Colles, Ola English Shepherd dogs, will be arranged. Work starts at once. Acidress 
brood matrons, puppies 7 ors FARM 


PAPER, Lock Box No 191, Syracuse. N Y 
you want. 
Ta. .- WANTED, AT ONCE—A reliable an to sell svb- 








scriptions and collect for “AMERICAN AGRICUL- 


0 . State age, sex and pric. W. ©. TURIST.” This is a permanent tion with regular 
IN, Stephen Girard Bldg, Philadelphia, Pa. weekly salary and cupenees for the right man. Special 





personal instruction given. Write full particulars, 


FOR SALE—Two thoroughbred grown female Aire- 4 starts . t 
dales. DR JOHN RB. BENTON, Stevensville, Md. Oe Sa oe ee SBSCRIPTION. DE 


ENT, ORANGE JUDD CO, 315 Fourth 





READ THE RABBIT JOURNAL, St Francis, Wis. enue, City. 
; trial subscription, 25c. Sova, Kew. Tok Coy 








HUNDREDS U S government positions. Farmers, 


NELSON'S, Grove City, Pa. men, women, over 17, wanted. $140 month up 





Common education sufficient. Experience unneces- 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 92," RINRLIN INSHTURE Det Bw 


. FOB SALB—Two pilot 50 t 50 light acetylene generators. 
i ren A bargain. IS B 


Rochester, N Y. 
FERRI ROS, Ash- MEN, BOYS—Become automobile experts. 








LIVE STOCK 


PIGS FOR SALE—We sell the superior cross pigs > a ges 

Berkshire and Yorkshire LAND FARMS, INC, Ipswich, Mass. 
and Yorkshire cross, arrows or — 

sows. Avoid inbreeding and get a vigorous, Sealy, HOUSEKEEPER WANTED on small farm. State 
boned pig that will make a_ rea . > 
We have shipped into Ohio, Ground, N 
the Carolinas with perfect success. 
to order on account of ue. 
now for the on og 4 market. Je to 9 


bred for pork production; 


hog in 5 or 6 months. 


CO, Waltham, Mass. 


week. ‘Learn —a earning. Write N in. 
STITUTE, Dept B 814, Rochester, N Y. 


TWO SINGLE TEAMSTERS and two single dry 
hand milkers.. Good wa and good board. UP- 








age, oe ad and wages wanted. BOX 175, Good 





AGENTS WANTED 


c on approv Reference AUTOMOBILE ROBES— Agents wanted to sell all 
Waltham National ‘Bank. SUBUBBAN live ‘BTOCK wool ‘Freeznit’” automobile robes; weight 3 pound 


to 8% pounds. Sell for about $15. y >= price to 
you §$9.77.°Sample rug sent on receipt of money 





FOR a ge Tamworth pigs, also order for oh 7: Guaranteed as represented or 
- from best stock. W. PAR- money __refunde Don’t miss this opportunity. 


BRANDT & GOLDSMITH, 66-72 Leonard St, New 





REGISTERED DUROC PIGS, 6 weeks old, Orion 
AKER, 


and we strain, $15 each, C. A. B AGENTS WANTED—By one of the oldest weekly 


York. 





farm papers in New York state, a reliable man to 





solicit subscriptions at Se L- meetings of the 


FOR Mrame! few ewes. AL ie MER bare and dairymen’s league and in his home (own. 


Bel- Good pay. POSTOFFICE B BOX 191, Syracuse. N Y. 








STANCHIONS 


CRUMB'S | SEA NCEDONS are guaranteed to please > 
They are shipped subject to trial in BOX 191, Syracuse, N Y. 
Rig are right. Send for let. 





ONE OF THE OLDEST weekly farm Jo omy in 
York state wants to arrange with a reliable ™ 4 ‘to 
solicit subscriptions at their local county fair this 
coming fall. Write full particulars to POSTOFFICR 








A. Forestville, Ct. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


LET ME oy you Mo? MONEY on tires. I cannot 
I'll save you dollars on every 


Don’t buy another tire $2200 CASH SECURES 375- 875-acre farm with Sy 


2e, 
244 to 250 W 54th 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
FOR SALE OR RENT 





and see for yourself. growing o— = ws, 2 horses, calf. . ma- 

save you money. State chinery, implements, dairy ‘utensiis: in heart 
ey Tire Jobbers, Inc, leading — section; 100 acres fields. spring. 
New York City. watered pasture, woodlot, fruit trees, sugar maples: 





go into hog business. 
having gs | et — 


9-room house, oe spring water: big 3-story barn. 
be settled 


NTED— communicate with parties having new garage; affairs must : everything for 
control of large quantity garbage who would like to $7200, only $2200 cash. halance easy terms. —_ 
Have 17 years’ experience, page 24 Strout’s Big ay my Catalog or “ARM 


government camp for gains 33 States. Copy STRO 


At liberty January 1. AGENCY, 150 B Nassau St, "New York City. 
p A ———— 





SIXTY-FIVB FARMS, all sizes and prices. [0 





SERVICE, 353 West isth Street, New York. Cecil Co, Md. 


your popular music from us? cated in Cecil county, Md, Lancaster and a 


see me or write me. % © 


We bh Nl 1 right from the press. counties. Pa. Come 
FR e* — r oRA ra commission goes to tavern. RISING SUN, BR D 2. 


STC 





he age o—~ =e, invitations. High FOR SALE—Two farms 
id, PRINTER HOWTE, 


in heart of New Lb -4 
state dairying section. 200, and 800. acres. writ f 
photos and particu’ars. BOX A, New Berlin. N 0 





cat 
YER PIANO ROTLS—Send for list of latest FICEID Areas groves, — farms, _ inv 
MUSIC HOUSE, Middle- menta. If interested write W. ‘EMPTE. Seward. 


——— a 





CHANGE 80 sore for saw and tals 
olson, PS 


WILL BX 
oy SPENDARD Bing h, >. 2, roe. for alo G. AN. Nicholson. 





tobacco, 10 Ibs $2.75, 
Jonesboro, 


CALTFORNTA FARMS for sale, Write for list 
, Ark. ~ ws BE WAITE, Shawnee, Okla. 
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to 11%¢ p Ib at refineries to which 
duty must be added. Refined sugar 
was plentiful, but still high in price, 
nominal at the refineries from lic 

ward, 
- Vegetables 

Cabbage acreage larger than last 
year. Dry weather and small plants 
made some late setting, but crop do- 
ing well to date.-—{L. V. L., Freeville. 

At New York, buyers discriminate 
sharply, With a large business trans- 
acted. Green and wax beans 25c@$1 
p bskt, beets $1@1.25, carrots 75c@ 
$1.25, corn $1@2, cucumbers $1.25@ 
> LI cabbage $1.50@3 p 100, cauli- 
flower $2.50@4 p cra, egg plant 50c 
@$1.25, lettuce 75c @$1.50, green pep- 
pers $1.50@2.50 p bbl, peas $1@2 p 
pskt, radishes $1.50@3 p 100 bchs, 
summer squash $1.50@2.25 p_ bbl, 
white turnips $2@3.50. ; 

Wool 

Wool consumption during the first 
six months of this year fel off 17,000,- 
000 Ibs from average, according to bu- 
reau of markets. Continued dullness 
prevails, large numbers. of farmers in 
previeus wool sections of N Y, O, W 
Va, Mich, ete, planning to market 
their wool clips through their own 
co-operative assns. 

Stagnation continues to _ control 
the market in wool and woolens, and 
it is impossible to name quotations. 


Estimates on Potato Crop 


In conjunction with our own re- 
ports on the potato crop and outlook 
printed last week and this week, it 
is a matter of importance to note the 
detailed figures of Aug 1 condition 
prought out by U S dept of agri ap- 


plying to the leading commercial 
potato growing states. The lit- 
tle table herewith printed gives 
these figures in brief, but im- 
portant detail. It must be noted, 
however, that the govt figures just 
made available show conditions no 


later than Aug 1, and since that time, 
in fact throughout a_ considerable 
part of the month weather has been 
rather against best development of 
the crop, notably in the lower lake 
regions, N Y, and portions.of N E. 
Therefore it is by no means impos- 
sible that some Substantial deteriora. 
tion through development of blight 
and rot in the field has taken place 
since the issuance of the govt figures. 

In studying the little table it 
should be recalled that the crop of a 
year ago was a decidedly short one, 
and below an average of recent sea- 
sons. The first column of figures 
shows condition according to govt es- 
timates Aug the second column 
average condition for the past 10 
years. The forecast for the on com- 
ing crop, from govt data compiled 
Aug 1, is shown in round millions of 
bus, and in the last column appears 
the govt estimate taken last Dec, 
rounding up the °19 crop, also in 
millions of bus. Taking the country 
at large there was apparently a gain 
in production prospects during the 
month ended Aug 1 of over 14,000,000 
bus; average potato price in the 
country Aug 1 $3.03 p bu (sharp de- 
cline past three weeks) one year ago 
1.98, and average for the past four 
years 1.10. The acreage is slightly 
less than a year ago. 

Conditions in sweet potatoes Aug 1 
suggest a crop of 101,000,000 bus, or 
Slightly less than one year ago, com- 
pared with a five-year average for 
sweets of 75 millions. The average 
country price of sweets Aug 1 was 
$2.24 bu, one year ago 1.68, five- 
year average 1.09. 

POTATO CONDITIONS IN LEADING 
[{Bushels in round millions] 


Avi10 Augi1 Dec 19 


STATES 


Augi yrs bus bus 
mF ceccctule 84 34 40 
MO sccocucsee 90 24 24 
EG ccouseesee 82 23 25 
OR 78 14 11 
BR .ccsdceue 79 1 1 
OD ceocscsesosne 75 13 9 
Mich ......92 80 33 29 
Wee scéeereee 81 31 28 
Minn oovascee 82 28 26 


OS .iovehaaee 80 © 402 358 
Frying Out $40,000 of “Fat” 


As secretary of our national farm Joan asso- 
ciation I have received a long letter from 
Washington asking me for a $10 membership 
cf our N F L A in a proposed national union 
of farm. loan associations. The letter is 
called bulletin No. 1 August 12, and is signed 
by Charles A. Lyman, secretary National Board 
of Farm Organizations. It says that W. W. 
Flannagan “who recently resigned as secre- 
tary of the federal farm loan board has con- 
Sented to place his splendid abilities at your 
“isposal in the preliminary organization of the 
national union.” Now our members feel that 
— have been well treated by the farm loan 
fys em. 4 H 


until it is decided. We 
nas Started by the old style farm mortgage 
nkers ~ want to break up our co-operative 


American Agriculturist, August 28, 1920 


= 


$40,000 a year from national farm 
loan associations to support Mr Flan- 
nagan and others in an office at 
Washington.~ In cutting down its ex- 
penses the federal farm loan board 
found that it could get along without 
Mr Flannagan, and so let the old 
gentleman go after due notice, 
Doubtlesss some good can be done 
by a union of national farm loan as- 
sociations, but probably they will pre- 
fer to organize themselves instead of 
paying $10 per to a discharged offi- 
cial. Indeed these locals may prefer 
to have the co-operation of their 
county farm bureau, their state fed- 
eration of farm bureaus and the 
American farm bureau federation, 
rather than rush into a union under 
the auspices of the N F B O. An effi- 
cient organization of national farm 
loan associations, state and federal, 
could be supported at a fraction of 
the expense proposed by thesse out- 


side parties who are asking for $40,- 

a year. All right and disinterested 
efforts to increase the efficiency of the 
federal farm loan system have a 
place, but it seems hardly necessary 
to “fry the fat out of the borrowers” 
to the tune of $40,000 a year! 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 
LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 





Per 100 Ibs -—Cattle—, -——Hogs—, ~Sheep— 
i920 1919'1920 1919 1920 1919 


Chicago ...... $16.75 $18.75 $15.40 $21.50 $7.50 $10.25 
New York .... 16.35 16.50 17.40 22.00 8.00 10.00 
Buffalo ...... 15.50 16.75 16.75 22.10 8.00 10.50 


Pittsburgh .... 15.00 16.50 16.75 21.90 8.50 11.00 
Kansas City .. 16.00 18.50 15.30 21.50 7.00 9.75 





At New York, good to prime steers 
opened firm, later slow and medium 
to good steers about 1l5c lower, com- 
mon steady. At the close steers firm 
to a fraction higher. Common to very 
choice steers sold at $8.50@16.35 p 


7. 
100 Ibs, bulls 6@9.25, heifers 6@11, 
cows 2.50@9. Good veals opened 
steady, later extremely dull and 1 
lower, common to prime 11@158.50, 
culls 8S@10, fed calves 7.500@8, skim 
milk calves 6.50@7, grassers 5.0@6. 
_ Sheep and lambs were slow and 
Uc lower at the opening, later con- 
tinued weak, closed lower for lambs, 
sheep hard to sell and barely steady. 
Common to prime sheep (ewes) 4@ 
1.00 p 100 Ibs, culls 2@3.50, yearlings 
8.50@9, common to prime lambs S$@ 
14.75, culls 6.50@7.50, 

Hogs held steady, closing unevenly 
lower on all except roughs: N Y and 
Pa hogs, 100 to 200 Ibs, $17.25@17.50 
p 100 Ibs, heavy hogs 16.25@16.50, 
pigs under 100 Ibs 16.25@16.50, 


The Horse Market 


The demand held up and transac- 
tions were at generally steady prices. 
Fair to good heavy drafters are quot- 
ed at $325@400 p head, chunks, 1100 


to 1400 lbs, 225@275, second-hand 


[To Page 18.] 








FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


"Z FARM ENGINES 










‘FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 





Throttling Governor Gives Steady Speed 


Every “Z” Engine is equipped with a sensitive throttling 
governor. Regulates the amount of fuel and air admitted to cylinder — 
maintains uniform speed—summer or winter, regardless uf work being done. 


Throttling governor enables the “Z” to run on kerosene 


as well as gasoline— saves you money. 


Governor is a complete, high grade assembly unit — not a makeshift de- 
vice. Its case-hardened contact parts resist wear. 


The throttling governor has mighty importent duties: 


Helps maintain 


uniform cylinder temperature—gives smooth, ste-c-y flow of power that saves wear and 
tear on belts 


and the driven machinery. 


Other “Z” features are: 
interchangeable; clean cut design; long life. 


Go to your nearby dealer today and cec the “Z.” 
why you 


have one. 
8 Se 
3 


eo 


08 408 wee eee oes on0 wen ne woe: 


Bosch magné**, t-ore than rated power, parts 


He will show you 





mae if 


-shidaaeanchiascieladsmnsnai ae tan F.O.B. Fectory 


220.00 








MANUFACTURERS — CHICAGO 


Eastern Branches: 








New York; 


‘Baltimore; 








Boston. 





























FARM ACCOUNTS SIMPLIFIED 


By D. H. OTIS 


A simplified system of farm accounts that requires no posting, the minimum of descriptions 
additions, and sufficiently itemized to determine the cost of production. A knowledge of 
i i The book furnishes the farmer a system of farm secures that 


ing is not essential. 


will reveal 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


¢ information desired with the minimum of labor. 
315 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORE 


10 x 13 inches. Cloth, Met $1.75 











When You Write Advertisers faz 


Be sure to mention American Agriculturist 
Take advantage of Our Guarantee of TRUE ADVERTISING 
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You Wonder Why 


BY L J. WILLIAMS 
You wonder why your boy will go 
And seek the city far away, 
Where all the world with light aglow 
Is calling to him every day. 
You never thought of aught but work 
That made his weary muscles ache, 
You grumbled if he dare but shirk 
A little task, to pleasure take. 


You wonder why he will not stay 
When years release him from your thrall; 
When hours he should have spent in play 
Were spent in lot, or barn, or stall. 
You never taught him aught but toil 
That hardened heart and mind and soul; 
You never thought he would recoil, 
And for those weary years take toll. 


You wonder why you cannot hold 

And check him with the old-time pow’r, 
When on he toiled in heat or cold 

And bore his burden ev'ry hour. 
You wonder why! O, may you see, 

When eyes long blind become awake, 
That when you drove relentlessly 

You brought your heart dire woe and ache. 


How to Cure Constipation 


BY DR FLEANOR MELLEN 


UT of every ten letters that I 
O receive it is safe to say that at 

least seven mention constipation 
or seek relief from conditions brought 
about by constipation. It was a smart 
young medical student who, when 
asked to define woman, sought to show 
both wit and wisdom by replying, 
“Woman is a constipated biped.” But 
so far as I can judge there is not 
much difference in age , sex, or social 
station, as far as the condition is 
concerned. Men, women, and child- 
ren, the story is the same, merely 
ranging from “he has always been con- 
stipated,” to “my bowels never move 
without a laxative.” (Both actual 
extracts from the last mail.) 

Not only is this all wrong, but it is 
entirely unnecessary, Constipation, 
with all its attendant ills (whose 
name is Legion), need not afflict us. 
On the contrary, adults, like other 
large animals, should have two or 
more normal defecations each twenty- 
four hours. I know women who are 
apparently quite satisfied if they have 
a bowel movement once a week. The 
very sight of such a woman is re- 
pulsive to me, as I realize what a 


body of corruption she is carrying 
about? If persons of this sort es- 
cape actual illness in consequence, 


they invariably live in a low state of 
efficiency, while dull eyes, foul breath, 
muddy or pasty skin, and inert man- 
ner tell the story of their personal 
habits. 

There are other contributing causes, 
but TI believe that drugs are at the root 
of most of the chronic constipation. 
Bven children—more’s the pity!— 
are started in the drug-taking habit 
by mothers who either do not know 
how to regulate the bowels through the 
diet, or are too indolent to take the 
necessary pains. Young or old, it is 
certainly much easier to take a pill 
or a teaspoonful of some liquid, than 
to give time and thought to the 
slower but much safer dietary method. 
Six-months old babies are actually 
dosed with laxative drugs instead of 
receiving fruit juices that would ac- 
complish the same purpose without 
doing harm. 

Every laxative drug makes the use 
of another dose more necessary, if the 
drug is taken regularly. Gradually 


the mild drugs fail and something 
stronger must be used. Enemas, 
“internal baths,” all the evil pro- 
cession follow, to the great incon- 


venience and discomfort to the human 
being to whom the bowels should give 
no more concern than the lungs, their 
action being as regular and to-be- 
taken-for-granted. 

The following directions have cured 
many very obstinate and long-standing 
cases of constipation. They will not 
cure if there is physical deformity or 
if the drug and enema habit has been 
continued for so many years that the 
lower bowel is practically paralyzed 
and has no power to perform its func- 
tion. Surgery may be required in 
the first instance, and osteopathy may 
be of service in reviving the dormant 
muscle in the latter case. 

Food:—Water is an important fac- 
tor. In some localities it is so hard 
that it will need to be boiled or dis- 
tilled before use. Some persons find 
that water taken with meals tends 
to increase constipation. The first 
thing in the morning when the stom- 
ach is empty, take one or two glasses, 
several between the meals, and one or 
two the last thing before going to bed. 
Ten glasses of fluid during the twenty- 
four hours is none too much, and it is 
best to make the bulk of it water or 
milk, rather than tea or coffee 
Milk proves constipating when it is the 
main part of the diet, because it 
leaves nothing to be discarded, since 
it is all digested, but taken with other 


food it will not have that effect 
Bulky foods must be eaten, those 
leaving much residue, like lettuce, 


spinach, asparagus, cabbage—in 
fact, about all the green vegetables. 
Except bananas and peaches, practi- 
cally all fruits are laxative, the effect 
differing with the individual. Prunes, 
figs, oranges, grapefruit, watermelon, 
and all kinds of berries have an es- 
pecially sure action. 

Bran has come into high favor re- 














Home and Family 


Matters of interest to young and old 








cently and seems to be proving its 
worth in this regard. It may be 
eaten on oatmeal, cream of wheat or 
other cereal, or cooked into bran- 
bread or muffins. Bread made of 
common wheat flour is constipating, 
as is also the case with rice, potatoes, 
cornstarch, and boiled milk. ; 

My favorite prescription for consti- 
pated patients is the following break- 
fast, which seldom fails to give the 
desired results when followed for any 
length of time, in combination with the 
other methods to be given later. 
Grapefruit or orange, two shredded 
wheat biscuits (heated dry and eaten 
with creamy milk and little sugar), 


coffeee made by perculation, with 
cream and little sugar, and bran 
muffins and butter. This will give 


sufficient nourishment for hard fore- 
noon's work, although you _ prob- 
ably do not believe it. Those peoplé 


who cannot be satisfied without the 
taste of meat can add an egg and 
slice of bacon. 


[To Be Continued Next Week.] 
Dr Mellen will answer health questions by 


mail, if self-addressed, stamped envelope is 
inclosed. Address Dr Eleanor Mellen, Edi- 
torial Department, American Agriculturist, 


315 Fourth Ave, New York City. 


For Falling Hair 

A remedy for falling hair and ene 
which will induce the growth of new 
hair, is made of % parts kerosene 
with % part castor oil, perfumed with 
any preferred fragrance of the essen- 
tial oils, which may be procured at the 
drug store. Only about 15 to 20 drops 
will be required for a pint bottle of 





Crochet Socks for Your Baby 
the tonic. Do not use this tonic too 
recklessly, but rub into the scalp with 
the fingertips once a week. It is what 
you rub into the scalp that does the 
good work, not what smears up your 
hair. 

Shampoo the hair every two weeks 
with warm water and ivory soap, rins- 
ing thoroughly with first warm water 
and then cold water. Dry thoroughly 
before combing, in the fresh air, if 
possible. It goes without saying that 
comb and brush must always be scru- 
pulously clean. Clean them in warm 
water with ammonia, rinse thoroughly 
in clear cold water and dry in fresh 
air.—[A. O. G. 


Baby’s Sock in Crochet 

This little sock is made of saxony 
yarn in two colors, blue and white, a 
combination very popular for such a 
dainty little affair. Single zephyr or 
crochet. silk or mercerized cotton 
would also be suitable materials. All 
white edged with a color, or all color, 
may be preferred. By adding more 
stitches and rows the bootee can be 
enlarged to any size desired. 

Ch (chain) 11, s ec (single crochet) 


in 2d st (stitch) from hook and in 
each of remaining 9 ch, * ch 1, turn, 
sc in 10s c, taking up both loops of 
each s c, repeat from * 8 times, then 
ch 22 for the foot opening, catch with 
sc to other corner of last row of s c’s, 
ch 6, turn, d c (double crochet) *in 3d 
st from hook, d cin each of next 3 ch, 
this forming a lap for front of bootee, 
then dc in each of 22 ch, ch 6, (for 
another lap), dc in 3d from hook, dc 
in 3 ch, catching the last d c with sl 
(slip stitch) to the last s c of top of 
foot piece. Join colored wool, work 1 
h dec (half dc, same as d ec without 
throwing thread over hook, but draw- 
ing through twice) in each de of 
ankle piece, 9 h dc in each of 3 sides 
of top of foot piece. with 2 h dc in 
each of the 2 corners to widen. Make 
7 more rows of h d c, widening the 
Same in each row. Sl together along 
the sole and toe or break wool and 
sew together. 

The ankle: Join white wool and 
dc in every st across front between 
laps, skip lap, h d ec in every dc to 
next lap, miss lap, h d c in every dec 
across front, 2d row—D c in each h 
de. 3d row—H dcjneachde. So 
alternate until there are 4 rows of d ¢, 
continuing last row to center of back, 
Join colored wool and make 1 row of 
h dec, 1 row of white dc, 1 row of 
color h dc, 1 row of white dc and use 
color for the scallop, as follows: Sec 
inde, *ch1, 3 4c in same 4d c, miss 


1 doe, sc in next, repeat from * 
around. 
Make the cord in color. Ch 5, join 


to form ring, * ch 3, 3 dc in ring, ch 
3, sl in ring, repeat 3 times from *, 
forming a forget-me-not Fasten se- 
curely and without breaking wool, ch 
2, draw loop through first one, throw 
thread over and draw through both 
loops now on hook, * then take up the 
loop farthest to the left (back of the 
2 loops .on front of work), thread 
over and draw through both loops on 
hook, repeat from *, This makes a 
strong double chain cord. Run 
through one of the laps and through 
first row of d c and out through the 
other lap. Make another forget-me- 
not and fasten to end of cord.— 
(B. A. W. 


A City Girl on a Farm 


I have been cultivating all morn- 
ing and have just tied my faithful 
horse, Dandy, under a shade tree to 
rest a bit, and while I am resting I 
thought I would write a few lines 
to American Agriculturist, to let its 


readers know what ae city-reared 
“farmerette” can do. I am in my 
thirties, was brought up in the city 


and was educated in city schools. I 
have an old father and an invalid mo- 
ther to care for, and so my brother 
and I are taking care of the farm and 
the home. I keep an eight-room 
house clean and in order, do all the 
washing, ironing, cooking and bak- 
ing, take care of a nice big lawn and 
flower garden, have the care of 
chickens and two cows, and manage to 
find time to help my brother with the 
plowing, harrowing, planting, culti- 
vating and harvesting. I can handle 
any one, two or three-horse team, and 
do all kinds of farm work, and un- 
derstand all kinds of farm machinery. 
I have helped pick and have canned 
12 quarts of wild strawberries this 
season, besides picking enough for 
shortcakes. I expect to do a lot of 
canning, preserving and pickling be- 
fore winter sets in. 

I think that if one has good health 
and is interested in the farm and the 
farm home and will work with her 
head as well as her hands, a woman 
can do a great deal to make life on 
the farm a success. Life is not all 

















Cranberry and Raisin Conserve Is a Nice Relish to Serve with Meat 
Place one quart of cleaned cranberries in a sauce pan with barely enough water to 


oover. 


stirring often to prevent burning. 
Use with meat dishes.—[{L. W. M. 


Let boil until they burst, stirring occasionally. 
tablespoons white corn syrup and one small cup .white sugar. 
Pack in jelly glasses and seal with parafin until wanted. 


Add to them one cup raisins, two 
Let boil until very thick, 





A Dainty Apron 
No 3254—This pattern is cut in three sizes: 


Small, medium and large. A medium size will 
require 2% yards of 36-inch material. 


work for me, either. I find time to 
attend church services and the various 
church meetings, grange affairs, j<c- 
nics, ete. The horse that I use to 
cultivate with is five years old and its 
mate is three years old. I trained both 
of them as colts, and I love to work 
with them, and they seem to under- 
stand what I say to them and are ankx- 
ious to please me. 

Now all this isn’t so bad for a city 
reared girl, is it?—[Mary E. E., New 
York. : 


The Law of Attraction 


It is among the tragedies of life 
that we do not attract to ourselves 
only the things we like and desire, but 
also many of the things that we dis- 
like and would do anything to get 
away from. We do not voluntarily 
attract poverty, trouble or misfortune, 
but just as surely we draw them to u3 
by focusing our minds on them. It is 
a psychological law that we attract 
what we persistently think about. 
Whether it is good or bad we draw to 
ourselves that which we constantly 
hold in our minds. In other words, 
by concentrating on a certain thing 
we create a thought force which is in- 
evitably drawing to us the reality of 
the thing which corresponds to the 
character of the thought model. 

Most people are bitterly disappoint- 
ed at the things which come to them 
in life, because of the tremendous con- 
trast they present to what they would 
realy like, what they long for, and 
often work hard to attain. They never 
dream that they have brought all of 
these things to themselves by mak- 
ing their minds magnets to attract 
them. They were working for one 
thing, but all the time thinking of, 
fearing and expecting the opposite. 
Very few people realize that they are 
themselves the bitter fate or unfortu- 
nate destiny against which they rail; 
because, not knowing the law of at- 
traction, they make their minds mag- 
nets to build up the very things they 
dread and fear. 

When we Bive expression either in 
thought or word to the enemies of our 
achievement and happiness; when we 
talk about our troubles, trials, or mis- 
fortunes, tell and re-tell them over 
and over again to others; when we 
constantly describe and picture them 
in our thought, and dwell on them to 
the exclusion of everything else, w? 
are making more and more real the 
things we want to drive out of our 
lives.—[O. S. Marden in Nautilus. 





Raisins and rice boiled together 
make a very nice dessert, served wit! 
cream, Puddings made of cornstarch 
with milk and egg added, flavored 
with cocoa and vanilla, require very 
little sugar. Maple or brown sugar 
could be used, or honey, Served with 
cream these are fine. 


— 
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_ Our Pattern Service 


If you are unable to obtain from local 
dealer patterns described by us, we will 
mail same te you on receipt of 10 cents 
each. Spring dnd summer catalog, 10 
cents. Address Pattern Department, 
care of this paper. 
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VI—Luby Makes Good 
HEN Luby reached Watson’s 
W he found the house deserted 
by all save Ma Watson. There 
was rebuke in every line of her face as 
she greeted him. “Well, we. didn’t 
know what had become of you. How 
did vou like the sermon?” 

Terence owned at once that he had 
not heard the sermon, He went on 
to say that he had suddenly felt that 
out-of-doors was the best place for 
him, which was literally true. 

Mrs Watson was not appeased by 
his explanation, or more likely did not 
hear it. She still wore a grieved look 
as she assured him that never since 
she had first heard Cy Pond had she 
listened to a more powerful discourse. 

Garnet had set the meat and pota- 
toes in the oven before she went away. 
Mrs Watson guessed he could find ’em 
if he went out and looked. 

He found them, together with bread 
and milk and a piece of pie, neatly 
covered on a corner of the kitchen 
table. When he had assembled his be- 
lated dinner Mrs Watson came out 
with her trumpet and settled herself 
for a visit. Terence was glad of her 
society. He wished nothing so much, 
now that he was to stay, as to ingra- 
tiate himself with the Watsons. By 
sheer force of good-will and honesty 
he meant to dissipate their distrust of 
him. He inquired for the remainder 
of the household. Mrs Watson in- 
formed him that Pa was lying down, 
Grandma Winslow was in her room 
with her Bible, Roxanie and Almedie 
were over to Honeywells, and Garnet 
and Emmie had gone to look for wild 
strawberries. Terence decided to hurry 
his dinner and set forth immediately 
in quest of wild strawberries. He did 
not find them, nor Emmie, nor Garnet, 
he found instead George Banger lying 
in wait for him in a corner of the rail 
fence. Banger’s horse grazed in the 
road. 

“Well,” he greeted, ‘“‘why didn’t you 
stay to meeting today?” 


“Because I thought best to come 
away.” 

“Oh. More important business, I 
suppose?” 

“Yes.” ° 

“I see. Say, partner, where did you 


come from before you hired to Wat- 
son?”’ 

“From Haskins’ Corners.” 

“Haskins—I mean what town?” 

“Oh. Redmoon.” 

“Ever been in New York?” 

“Oh, yes, and in Boston and in Phil- 
adelphia.” 

“Where was you born?” 

“T don’t remember, I was young at 
the time.” 

“What did you do before you come 
here on the prairie?” 

“1? Oh, I’ve always worked on a 
farm.” 

“You—always worked on a farm?” 

“Certainly.” 

“You rake and bind, do you?” 

“Oh yes. I’m a terror at raking 
and binding. People in Boston used 
to say I was positively the best raker- 
and-binder anywhere in the vicinity of 
Back Bay.” 

“Say, folks can’t get much out of 
you, can they?” 

“Some folks can—if they go about 
it in the right way.” 

Terence suddenly came quite close 
to Banger. “If they undertake to at- 
tend to my business instead of their 
own, and keep it up long enough, they 
can get a smashed front out of me— 
just a's "ad 

Banger retreated hastily. He was 
ho pugilist, he was merely a detective. 

“IT don’t want to pick a quarrel with 
anybody,” he protested. 

“I thought you did.” 

Banger hurriedly mounted his horse, 

“But I want to tell you this, young 
feller,” he called back, as he carntered 
away, “I know more about you and 
where you come from:and what you 
did for a livin’ before you came here 
than you think I do!” 

Luby found Watson starting to do 
the chores. 

“Mr Watson,” he said, “I’ve been 
frank with you about my ignorgnce in 
regard to farm work. You have 
to show me how to rake and bind to- 
morrow, or I’m afraid I shan’t be of 
much use to you.” 

“Come on down behind the barn,” 
invited Watson, “and I’ll show you 
right now. Just bring the scythe from 

e granary, will you?” 

Together they went to the corner of 
the oats field out of sight of the house, 
and Watson cut enough oats to make 
three or four bundles. Then he showed 


rn | 


Terence how to make his band with 
one dqxterous twist of the heads of 
grain together, how to grasp the bun- 
dles, tie and tuck the bandwith as 
few motions as possible. 

“It’s the few motions that counts,” 
he told his pupil. “If you tie it, so, 
and then reach down, so, and 
then stand up and git down agin, 
the other fellow has a chance to do 
three bundles while you’re doin’ one. 
If you expect to make a livin’ as a 
farm hand you must learn to rake and 
bind and keep up with the crowd.” 

Terence tried earnestly and was 
duly applauded by the older man after 
every successful attempt. It was sur- 
prising, Watson declared, how quickly 
Luby acquired the art. “Why, I had 
a Dutchman last summer,” he said, 
“who could knit socks, but couldn’t 
make a band to save his neck.” 

Monday morning the dew was heavy 
on the grain when the Watson reaper 
added its note to the far-reaching hum 
of harvest abroad on the prairie. But 
not for long. Once and a half times 


around the field, and the reaper broke 
down, 

“Just as I expected.” groaned Wat- 
son, “this means harvestin’ at a stand- 
still, while the machine goes down to 
Haskins’!”’ 

Garnet, 


troubled and anxious, dis- 


had to get to Redmoon. If mending 
farm machinery was the key with 
which to unlock Garnet’s heart, he 
would not fail for the want of a dol- 
lar’s worth of tools. 

Those were glorious days, filled with 
mad endeavor to keep up with Wat- 
son—who in his younger days had 
been a wonder with the rake—but al- 
ways with a certainty of a sidewise 
glance and smile when the reaper 
passed them on its rounds. On the 
walk to and from the field, plodding 
behind the tired and drooping horses, 
Watson still more tired and drooping, 
was apt to fall behind, leaving the 
young people practically alone. 

In three days the big west field was 
finished. Garnet stopped to survey it, 
while Terence rolied up the tugs. 

“My, but we’re getting along splen- 
did,” she triumphed. “Always before 
we’ve had such luck with the reaper 
going to smash. Haskins’s folks count 
on our machine being in the shop half 
the time. It’s you,” she added shyly, 
“you've done it,” and Terence laughed 
in triumph, 

“I’m going to town to buy a few 
tools the first rainy day.” he declared, 
“and the old machine may not have to 
go to the blacksmith shor at all.” 

Her eyes suddenly became misty 
and a strange, intense expression crept 
over her dark little face, ‘“It’s—awful 
goode of you. Poor old Pa Watson! 
Nobody ever tries to help him out! 
They’d rather sit back and grin and 
say, ‘there’s Watson going to the Cor- 
ners again.’ And when they’re talking 
about some fool. it’s ‘no more judg- 
ment than Watson has.’ And Ma Wat- 


son is always drumming it into him 
that he’s a poor thinker, when he 
ain’t! He ain’t!” She was fierce 
and trembling in her’ earnestness. 
“He’s just like a poor old steer 
who’s down in the yard and the 
rest tramping on him. When you 
get down once it isn’t easy to get 


ed 


up, and Pa’s down! 
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“Wait!” 


morn! 


“Stay!” 


and sleep!” 


swered ‘‘Rest!”’ 
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THE MEANDERING MINSTREL 
By Sophie E. Redford 


n a misty morning before the break of day 
The little read went singing, a-singing on its way! 


A-singing, a-singing, it passed the garden gate— 
A rosebud peeped its head out, and coyly whispered, 


On past the dewy meadows, and past the waving corn, 
The road went gaily singing, a-singing through the 
A-singing, a-singing, it met the bright noonday— 


The young corn tassels nodded, and shly whispered, 


It rambled all the afternoon the hills and vales along, 
A-singing, a-singing its merry little song! 

It wandered through the forest and up the rocky steep; 
The forest murmured, “Rest awhile—ah! rest awhile 
The pine tree on the mountain called, and echo an- 
But the road went on a-singing, a-singing toward the 


west, 
And, though the sun was sinking and dying was the 


The road went on a-singing, a-singing on its way! 

























mounted from the driver’s seat. 

“Maybe not,” encouraged Terence, 
“let’s take a look at it. Perhaps we 
ean fix it.” 

Here at least he knew he possessed 
a certain proficiency. 

“Have you a wrench?” 

Watson didn’t know, but Garnet did. 
She ran_to the granary and brought 
back a battered excuse for a wrench, a 
hammer and a cold chisel. 

Terence had by this time diagnosed 
the case. He took the tools from the 
girl’s hands and received a look in re- 
turn so eager, so encouraging, that it 
would have been a badly broken reap- 
er indeed which, under its influence, 
he would not have attempted to mend. 

“Now let’s try it.” he suggested 
after an hour’s anxious work. 

Garnet mounted the seat and drew 
up the reins. Watson and Luby wiped 
the sweat from their brows with grimy 
hands. It held! It worked. It would 
not have to go to Haskins. All day 
its rattle was music in Terence’s ears, 
and when at night they “turned out,” 
it was as three jolly comrades who 
had a good beginning at harvest to 
their credit, 

The next day it broke down again 
in an entirely different manner. It was 
an old and rickety machine at best, 
but again Terence was equal to the 
emergency. He made a mental note 
of a few tools he meant to purchase 
on his own account the first chance he 
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All the manhood in Luby arose in 
an aggressive wave of protective pity 
toward, not Watson alone, but this 
this little brown wren of a thing who 
was everybody’s servant. 

“Our folks always have had bad 
luck,” she continued, “We get behind, 
work as hard as we will, and the rain 
catehes us. Now this field here; it 
ought to be stooked right away.” 

‘Let’s stook it, then. Let’s get the 
whole family—all of our folks out and 
stook it evenings, Almeda and Mrs 
Potter and you and I and Emmie.” 

“Almeda?”’ Garnet bent in noiseless 
laughter. 

“We'll do it alone, then.” 

“We don’t want to kill you off when 
you’re such a good hand at mending 
reapers. But I ride all day, I’m not 
tired; I’ll do it myself nights.” 

And thus it came about that the two 
stole out after the chores were done 
and stooked the grain. Sometimes they 
sat on the golden bundles and rested 
and talked of great things; the stars, 
eternity, poetry, their favorite flowers. 

“Mine,” said Garnet, “is the yellow 
rose. Not the little single ones that 
smell sweet but fall to pieces the min- 
ute you pick them, but fat, dainty 
ones, with waxy petals like the ones 
you use on reward-of-merit cards. I’ve 
got one from last day of school—oh, 
beautiful it is! I take that card out 
nights sometimes after I go up to bed 
and look at it and dream about hav- 


7 , 
ae 
ing a big bunch of them all my own. 
Of course I know there ain’t any such 
roses—” 

“But there are,” said Terence, “I’ve 
seen them.” 

**Honest ?” 

Her eyes flared into his. His lips 
parted in eagerness. Her face lost its 
usual masklike reserve. Once again 
she was the blackbfrd, forgetting its 
caution, perching recklessly upon the 
hand of a human. One disturbing mo- 
tion, one sudden alarm, and it’s off to 
the wilds again! Terence was very stil} 
indeed. He was gaining a little of this 
cautious yourg thing’s confidence; he 
would not lose it again for the world. 

“And you—what flower do you love 
best of all?” 

He reached from where he sat and 
pulled a bit of purple vetch. “This,” 
he said, “because I’ve seen it con- 
stantly in these fields since .I’ve been 
here at work.” 

“Yet marked I where the bolt of Cupid fell; 
It fell upon a little western flower— 
Before, milk-white; now purple with Love's 
wound-— 
And maidens call 





Love-in-idleness.” 

“That’s awful pretty,” she mused 
and sat a long time quiet. “I wish I 
could say poems and things like that 
when I'm out in the field alone. Just to 
think of the nice things when you are 
at work, instead of horrid things—” 

“Like what, for instance?” 

“Oh—pigs and diptheria—and mort- 
gages—” 

They laughed together. 

“T’ll buy you a book,” he promised 
eagerly, “and you can commit the 
poems in it to memory and say them 
to me—” 

“Oh no, you mustn’t. Books of that 
kind cost money. Come, come, we had 
better go in now.” The wild thing was 
startled and away, Not so startled but 
that it would return, Terence knew. 
And when it did—what then? 

The weeks wore on, and one Satur- 
day night found Watson’s harvest not 
a whit behind that of the neighbors. 
The strain of unusual labor was telling 
upon Luby. He felt at time like lopp- 
ing lifelessly beside Pa Watson as they 
left the sunset field. But the hour’s 
rest after supper and chore time, 
which served but to stiffen the bones 
of the older man, rejuvenated the 
younger one. 

“You’re about beat out,’”” comment- 
ed Garnet, stopping a moment by his 
side, where he sat on a plank seat at 
the west of the shed. Pa Watson and 
he had been watching the fading 
afterglow, but Haskins had arrived for 
his usual Saturday night visit, and 
Watson and he had gone within be- 
cause of “the blamed skeeters!” 

Terence grinned up at the girl and 


it 


reached for the pail she carried. She 
was on her way to the pump. She at- 
tempted to pull the pail from his 


grasp, but he would not let go. 

“Sit down a minute and watch the 
yellow fade out of the sky.” 

“I haven’t time; Ma Watson wants 
a drink of water before she goes to 
bed.” 

“Ma Watson is a long way from bed 
yet.” 

“How do you know she is long way 
from bed?” 

“Because I can hear her telling 
Haskins about the Honeywell's steers 
breaking into the oats. She has only 
got the first steer through the gap in 
the line fence, There are eleven more 
to follow, besides Rover, herself, Rox- 
ana and Graham Winslow. After that 
there is the chase, the round-up, the 
counting of damage done: what Roxie 
said, what Emmie said, and what she 
said herself. I've heard it seven times, 
and IT know there will be plenty of 
time if we start pumping when she 
starts with what Roxie said.” 

Garnet relinquished the pail and 
dropped upon the plank, her elbows 
upon her knees, her chin propped by 
her palm. The attitude was one of 
utter weariness. 

“It seems queer,” said Terence, 
“that with five other women in the 
family, you have to do housework 
after working all day in the harvest 
field and helping with the chores. It 
really seems as if Mrs Potter or one 
of her girls might bring in the water, 
or at least, notify me when the pail is 
empty. They know I am always will- 
ing to bring in water.” 

“T guess you are tired enough your- 
self tonight.” 

“Oh, I’m tired to be sure,” he joked, 
“T’m so tired I feel as old as Rip Van 
Winkle. We've worked pretty hard 
this week, haven’t we? And Mr Wat- 
son is greatly elated over the progress 
we’ve made. He thinks we can be 
ready for stacking by the middle of 
next week, if only the weather holds 
good.” 

[To Be Continued Next Week.] 





A Paying Job 

Some one asked a Long Island man 
whether he found that poultry-keep- 
ing paid. 

“T can’t say that it pays me,” was 
the reply, “but I think that it pays my 
boy Harry.” . 

“How's that?” 

“Well, you see, I bought him the 
fowls. I have to pay for their keep 
and buy the eggs from him, and he 
eats them.”—[E. T. 
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The Live Stock Markets 
[From Page 15.] 
delivery horses 75@175, old and im- 
perfect do at lower figures. 


— ° 

Commission Charges Excessive 

This is declaration of secretary of 
agriculture relative to certain rates 
charged by Chicago commission men 
on co-operative shipments of live 
stock. As a result of action by the 
Chicago live stock exchange a vary- 
ing and higher rate of commission 
was charged on live stock in carlots 
having more than one owner; this 
eventually would discourage co-oper- 
ative marketing of live stock by farm 
organizations. The secretary finds 
commission merchants have been 
charging an additional $5 to $7 a car 
over the rate for a carload having 
but a single owner. He specifies that 
this extra charge must not exceed $2 


on a car which has been shipped by 
two to 10 owners of the live stock; 
the extra charge bringing it up to 
$3.50 where the car represents more 
than 20 owners of the animals. 


Of far-reaching importance is the 
order of the secretary of agriculture 
of Aug 17 to the effect that commis- 
sion men at the principal stock yards 


are to discontinue their schedule of 
increased rates recently put Into ef- 
fect. The secretary declares increases 
demanded are unjust and forbade 
higher commissions than those in ef- 
fect July 1 last. The proposed in- 
creases to which opjection was made 
range as high as 25% over the early 
summer rate and included cost of 
selling live stock shipped in carlots 
by single owners, The Chicago live 
stock exchange maintains the posi- 


of agriculture 
determine 


tion that the secretary 


really has no authority to 
charges and commissions even 
though the exchange voluntarily 


complies with the order. 


Figuring Net Price on Rye 


I wish to thank you very for your 
valuable information concerning the milling 
companies whose names you gave me. One 
of them stated they would pry $2.35 per 
bushel delivered at New York, lighterage free, 
subject to New York inspection for graded 
No. 2 rye. Can you please explain to me 
what lighterage is and what the cost of grad- 
ing would be, and if New York inspection 
bushel ?7—[Wm. K 


much 


would reduce the price per 
Davis. 

The New York freight rates include 
the lighterage fee. In other words, 
the freight charge when shipping 
from your station to New York 
automatically includes the _ delivery 
across the river into New York city 
or Brooklyn. This is usually quoted 
as lighterage free, but in reality the 
cost of lighterage is included in the 
freight rates. The cars arriving in 
Jersey City, Hoboken, etc, are either 
loaded upon floats and conveyed by 
tugs to New York city, or as is often 
done in the case of grain, the cars are 
unloaded into grain barges which 
convey the grain in bulk to the New 
York city destination. 

From the amount of $2.35 per 
bushel for No 2 rye is to be deduct- 
ed the freight charge from your sta- 
tion to New York city. The cost of 
New York inspection and grading is 
75 cents a car after August 1. It was 
66 cents up to that month. Since 
there are approximately 1100 bushels 
of rve in a freight car, the cost of this 
grading is very small. To arrive at 
the net price to yourself, deduct the 
freight rate from your station to New 
York city and 75 cents additional for 
each car of the grain. 

After Shoddy Exploit¢rs—The WNa- 


wool bureau of 
its fight in fa- 
federal legisla- 
testimony 


tional sheep and 
America is continuing 
vor of truth in fabric 
tion, presenting a mass of 
regarding iniquities of present meth- 
ods of utilizing wool substitutes. Un- 
identified shoddy, it is pointed out, is 
responsible for huge stocks of manu- 
factured virgin wool throughout the 
world, which has made it impossible 
for wool growers to market their 
wool, and at the same time has forced 
the people to wear shoddy clothes. 
Doubtless this measure will again 
come up in congress next winter. 


Legal Packages for handling fruit 
and vegetables in interstate com- 
merce require marks showing quan- 
tity of contents. The bureau of chem- 
istry, dept of agri, at Washington 
will send free to anyone printed in- 
structions showing how various fruits 


and vegetables in different styles of 
packages may be marked in order to 
comply fully with the net weight 
amendment to the federal law; also 
showing what shipments as ordina- 
rily marked are exempt from the net 
weight provisions. 


Pa, egg prices began 
to stiffen. and Lancaster Co farmers 
found no difficulty in getting several 
cents more p dozen for their product 
than prevailed one week earlier, The 
choicest home-raised vegetables and 
fruits overstocked the markets, and 
farmers were forced to return to 
their homes with partial loads of 
produce rather than reduce their 
asking prices. Butter 55@62c p Ib, 
eges 45@52c p doz, wheat $2.50@2.70 


At Lancastcr 





p bu, corn 1. 0 @ 1.72, oats 85@8iec, 
potatoes 1.75@2, peaches 2@2.75. 
Cattle dull, only demand for good 


butchers stuff 12@15 p 100 lbs, hogs 
2@1i7, cattle 11@18. 

At Philadelphia, live fowls 33@38c 
p lb, White Leghorns 33@34c, broil- 
colored 37@43c, White Leghorns 


ers, 
35 @ 36c, eggs 52c p doz, cmy butter, 
extra 5i%c p Ib, cheese 27% @28c, 


potatoes 75c@$1 p bskt, onions 40@ 
»5e, tomatoes 20@50c, cucumbers 10 
@2c, squash 20@50c, lettuce 25@ 
Toe, peas 50c@1.25, string beans 25c 
@1, apples 60c@1.15, peaches 30c@ 
.25, cantaloups 25c@1, blackberries 
12@25c p qt, huckleberries 10@23c. 
Live steers 13@16 p 100 lbs, hogs 
16.50@17, winter bran 52@52.50 p 
ton, spring bran 51@51.50, No 2 
white oats 8S9@00c p bu, No 1 yellow 
eorn 1.75, 

is fair, 


Condition of tobacco crop 


plants started out poorly, but weath- 
er in late July and early Aug has 
proved quite satisfactory. Acreage is 
short this year on account of inability 
to get help. If weather continues 
favorable, however, a fair crop will 
be harvested in this section.—T[E. 
R., Memphis, N Y. 





Germany expects to harvest consid- 
erably more than 1, tons sugar 
beets this fall from an acreage slight- 
ly larger than a year ago. The figure 
named may be easily an underesti- 
mate. 

Coming Events 

General Farm Meetisgs 
Horse assn of America, New York, Nov 15-20. 
National horse show, New York. 
Sixth nat tractor show, Columbus, 
Dairy cattle congress, Waterloo, Ia, 

— Belgian horse show, Waterloo, Ia, 
exe board of farm organization, Columbus, 0, 
Sept 1-3. 
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Record of Dimple Queen 


The three-year-old Guernsey cow, 
Dimple Queen, consigned to Hess- 
McDonald dispersion sale at Blooms- 
burg, Pa, on February 26, brought 
$4000. On official test in 2%-year- 
old division she produced 9064.2 
pounds milk and 508.36 pounds but- 


She had been bred 
letter class of 


ter fat in 278 days. 
to quality for double 
advanced register. 

Her credits show on the date of 
sale only 122 pounds buttter fat be- 
hind the standard set by Little Star 
of Glencairne 64127, champion cow 
of class. Dimple Queen still had 87 
days to produce this amount, and was 
giving close to two pounds butter fat 
daily. 

Having been transferred to her new 
home in New York state on March 31, 
the long ride proved to be a severe 
strain on top of her heavy work. 
Flow of milk gradually decreased so 
her total credits, at the end of 365 
days, were 9964.7 pounds of milk and 
570.19 pounds butter fat. She had 
lost championship honors, but still 
qualified for third place in class FF. 
{Hutch, 


Durocs of Good Parentage 

Amos 8S. Weidman’s herd of regis- 
tered Duroc-Jersey hogs was started 
one year ago. He has tried to get them 
as good as possible. The herd is head- 
ed by a noted sire The sows are sired 
by Cherry King Jack, Capital Tax Pax. 


er, Orion Cherry Chief and out of 
dams by Orion Cherry King, Cherry 
Chief 2d, Reformer and Golden Pro- 


fessor Defender, i 

Raymond B. Zook’s herd at Mount 
Joy, Pa, was started four years -ago. 
It is headed by Donegal Orion, a grand. 
son of Joe Orion 2d. The sire is assist- 
ed by Donegal Pathfinder, by Path- 
finder, and by Pal’s Orion Col 2d, by 
Pal’s Orion Premier. The herd was 
shown at Lancaster and York, Pa, in 
1919, winning at Lancaster four firsts 
and three seconds, and at York five 
firsts and two seconds, 


Guernsey Sale Called Off 

F. B. Buckley of Valley Falls, N Y, 
writes for the information of the many 
Guernsey breeders who were interested 
in the auction sale which L, F. Herrick 
of Worcester, Mass, was to conduct 
for me, of my 1920 importation from 
Guernsey. I would like to state that 
we were unable to get transportation 
across the channel on account of foot 
and mouth disease in England and 
could not get the cattle over in season 
for the sale as advertised to be held 
the early part of July. I might also 
state that a party who wished to im- 
port some animals went over to 
jtuernsey, and after spending several 
days driving around the island with 
Mr Le Patourel looking for the cattle, 
saw my lot awaiting exportation and 
immediately wired me an offer for the 
entire lot, which acting upon the ad- 
vice of Mr Herrick, I accepted, and 
sold the entire importation. 


Public Sale Dates 


Holstein 
West Chester, Pa. Pennsylvania A R 
F. C. Brinton, Jr, sale manager. 
Washington, Pa. Washington county 


September 6. 
O dispersal. 
September 15. 
sale 
September 21, 
September 24. 
September 25. 
September 30. 
dispersal. 
Coseter 1-2. 
A. Thomas, 


Waterbury, Vt. Graylawn farm 

West Chester, Pa. Phillips s Kelley. 
Suffield, O. John Stotzer. 

Great Barrington, Mass. Agawam farm 


J. Lobdell, Wells, Vt; 





Rutland, Vt. 8. 
Rutland, Vt. 
Octaber 4. Hobart, N Y. C. C. Gould. 

Octoher 5-6. Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred Live Stock 


Sales Co. 
October 8 York, Pa. York county agricultural assn 
sale. S. R. Miller. secretary 
12-13. Clarks Summit, Pa. George B. 


October 
Sons. 
Tully, N Y. Second annual sale. John 


Stevenson & 
October 16. 
Sandy Creek, N Y. Oswego-Jefferson 


Cc. Reagan. 
October 20. 











calf ~ sale. 
cona 
October Mo 21. 
breeders’ sale. 


E. M. Hastings Co, managers, La- 


Syracuse, N Y. New York state 


ober 28. Richmond, Va. Holstein-Friesian club 
sale. R. V. Martindale, secretary. 
November 11. West Chester, Pa. Wm Hicks. 


November 17-18. Hornell, N Y. Allegany-Steuben 
county breeders’ sale. Liverpool Sale & Pedigree 
Co, sale managers. 


December 7-8. Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred Live Stock 
Sales Co. 

January 27, 1921. Harrisburg. Pa. Pennsylvania 
state sale. S. F. Zook, manager. 


Shorthorn 
August 28. Tiffin, 0. Seneca county breeders, 
Black, sale manager. 
September 28. Erie, Pa. M. & J. Schaffner. 
Hereford 
Worcester, Mass. 
Aberdeen-Angus 
Springfield, Mass. 


N. B. 


September 17. 


September 2°. Eastern States Ex- 
position, 

Jersey 
Meredith, N Y. 
Woodstock, O. 


Meridale farms. 


September 17. 
29. Standish & Winner. 


September 





June 2, 192 Lowell, Mass. Hood farm. 
June 2, 1921. Mt Kisco, N Edmond Butler, 
Sengahurst farm. 


Tunbridge, Vt. Central Orange County 
Cosignment sale. 


August 26. 
Jersey club. 


Ayrshire 
October. Rutland, Vt. Vermont Ayrshire club con- 
signment sale. 
Guernsey 
September 138. Albany, NY. New York state 


Guernsey breeders’ assn second annual sale. 


September 21. North Easton, Mass. Langwater 
farms. 
Hampshire 
October 12. Marion. O. Hampshire breeders’ asso- 
ciation. Depew Head, secretary. 
Duroc-Jersey 
August 28. Mount Joy, Pa. Raymond B, Zook, 
Donegal farm 
December 2. Palmyra, Pa. J. Elmer Long, Slaty 
Ridge farm. 
Poland-China 
September 1. St Marys, O. Wierwille Bros and 


& Katterheinrich. 
Hartville, O. 
Sandusky, O. 


Camden, O. Wm Whitesell. 
Fort Recovery, F. 

Clarksville, O. 
Wilmington, O. 
Wapakoneta, O. 


Kruse 
September 6. 
September 15. 

farms. 
September 16. 
September 17. 
September 21. 
September 27. 
September 29. 


Minnie Taylor farm. 
R. K. Ramsey, Huron 


A. Prevost. 
H. Gregory. 

Rr E. Woods. 

Frazier Bros. 


October 4. Wilmington, O. Johns S — 

October 6. Highland, O. J. P. 3} 

October 11. Utica, O. George H. ‘Kirkpatrick. 

October 11 (night). Utica, O. Arthur J. Penick. 

October 15. Jamestown, O. J. H. Lackey. 

October 18 (night). Ansonia, O. R, G. Lyons. 

October 19. Washington C. H., O. A. W. Clouser 
and Stitt & Foster. 

October 21. Dayton, 0. Erith N. Shoup. 

November 12. Columbus, O. Ohio S P C breeders. 

November 15. Payne, O. C. W. Bainbridge. 

November 20. Celina, O. D,. E. Boley & Sons. 






Washington C. H., O. Mart La Me- 


Napoleon, 0. John C. Rohrs. 
Bucyrus, O. Walter C. Wood. 


November 22. 

Coy & Son. 
November 30. 
December 30. 





POULTRY BREEDERS 
TIFFANY’S SUPERIOR DUCKS 


Mammoth Pekin, Giant Rouen and Indian Runner 
ducks and drakes, $2.50 each and up. 


ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, R. 33, Phoentxville, Pa. 








SPECIAL—BABY CHICKS 
Large, a? and strong. Barred Rock, $15 per 
100; R. Reds, 7.50; Ancona, i, — and 
Brown SU. $13 per 100: peyoas alive. 


American Agriculturist, August 28, 1920 
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PINEHURST 
SHROPSHIRES 


OUR MOTTO: “‘ Like Begets gt 


Dispersal Sale 
Best Breeding Flock of 
Shropshires in America 


70 rams, s two-year-old ewes, 30 yearling 
ewes, wes from breeding flock as soon as 
lambs -y “qoaned. Also their ewe and ram 
lambs in August 
HENRY L. WARDWELL 
Box 10, Springfeld Center, Otsego Co., N.Y. 
Send for descriptive catalogue. 























Snowcroft H. ampshires 


The compact, good-boned, well-covered type from 
Flower and Stephen foundation. Splendid mature 
rams now ready. Careful crating for distant shipmen:. 


DR. S. F. SNOW 


713 University Block, $ Syracuse, New York 


DORSET RAMS 
Several registered Dorset yearling and ram lambs for 
sale at reasonable prices. For ars apply 
Benningtoa, vt. 


Fillmore Farms, C. T. Brettell, 
SHROPSHIRE SHEEP 
We offer some very 7 yearling | two year 


rams, bred from the best Ameri 
ARTHUR S. DAVIS, $ oeHiLt STATION, N.Y. 


HAMPSHIRE SHEEP 
We are offering ewes, ewe and ram lambs, sired by 
a son of Walnut Hall Masterpiece 21185, at very 


reasonable prices. 
TWIN BROOK FARM, : NEWVILLE, Pa. 


EE 
HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


Thoroughbred 
Percheron Stallions 


for sale. One 3-year-old and two colts. 

Individuality excellent, price reasonable. 
ANTRIM FARMS 

Cc. L. Amos, Prop. Syracuse, N. Y. 





























SWINE BREEDERS 


BRED GILTS and 
SERVICEABLE BOARS 


We offer for sale daughters of A ye Longfellow 
2a and Successor’s Creation. able Cham- 
pion Lad, an outstanding son a Double Champion 
33d. "Good all over and at prices you can afford 
to pay. Sons of Crusade Leader and Epochal Com- 
modore, priced to seil. 
DELCHESTER FARMS 
Edgemont, Del. Co., Pa. Thomas W. Clark, Supt. 


HAMPSHIRES 
Bred gilts, bred sows, and 
Guernsey cattle. Free cir- 
cular. Locust Lawn Farm, 
Bird-In-Hand, Box A, 
Lancaster Co., Pa. - 




















PURE 


Fowler’s §kfs Hampshires 
will please you. 


argest and best herd in_ east. 
THE FOWLER FARMS, - MACUNGIE, PA. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


Kind your daddies raised. Big pe lusty sows 
that raise litters and not twins. ‘action guar- 
anteed. W. WARREN MORTON, SRuscellvitie, Ky. 


For Sale--Big Type Poland-China 








on pigs. Also bred sows and serviceable boars. 
rite your wants. Prices right. 
EO. SPRAGUE, ROUTE 2 GRAFTON, OHIO 





At all times, at all prices and of all ages. 
CHESTER WHITE SWINE and 
SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS 


ARCADIA FARM, . - . BALLY, PA. 


REGISTERED O. I. C. SWINE 
If in need of a good young service boar or a nico 
young gilt, I have them, and guarantee them to 
please. Write your wants. 
LICK RUN STOCK FARM, R. 42, Jamestown, Pa. 


REGISTERED © I. C. 
and Chester White pigs, best strains, at farmers’ 
prices. A - a, pigs for =. —— your won 


booked early for spring pig, io delivery 
first choice. EUGENE. P. ocERs. Ww Wayvilte. N. Y. 











E. R. HUMMER & CO., Dept. U, F t N. J. 


DOG BREEDERS 
Trained Beagle Hounds 


Not gun shy. Males $50, females $30, puppies $15. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. ree catalog. 
EDWIN A. SOUDER, : SELLERSVILLE, PA. 











Collies, Shepherd and Rat Terriers, Puppies 

Males $15, females $12.50. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
Also breeders of best breeds try, hares and 
Holstein cattle. Catalog free. 
H. A. SOUDER, Box G, Sellersvitle, Pa. 


AUCTIONEERS 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


at World’s ORIGINAL and GREATEST SCHOOL and 
me independent with no — inv. Brery 
branch of the business taught. Write today for free 
catalog. CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 
JONES RATIONAL SCHOOL OF Hpervengeasme. 
N. Sacramento Bivd.. lenge, ti. 











Auctioneers’ School of Experience 
2112 Farnam St., Davenport, lows 

feachee LIVESTOCK Auction eoring and 

SALES. You learn at home. Write today. 


E. M. GRANGER, Jr. 


uve STOCK AvcTionggh 
THOMPSONV 





tee cotenspens 








cATEoEes’s RIPPER 
By i dam Great Sensation, heads our 
yy ~ herd. Line bred” Pathfinder offering of 40 bead 
Public Auction Dec. 2nd. Get a catal 
SLATY RIDGE FARM, BOX A, PALMYRA, PA. 


’ A lid and colors. Well-bred 
100 Guinea Pigs croak and Al te Pha way. 


Quinine the business and will sell all or part at sacri- 
price. T. V. Leonard, 214 Main St., Ashtabula, O. 


SALE 
SERVICE 


If you are anticipating holding a sale 
in the near future or planning for one 
this fall, it would be to your interest 
to take the matter up with us. 

We want to help you all that we can to 
make your sale a success, and this serv- 
ice is free. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
$15 Fourth Avenue New York City 


Ethan A. Hutchins, Field Representative 
Herman V. Brooks, Associate 
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PIGS FOR PORK 


ef our customers wrote us recently: “Much 
ee the pigs. ‘They are hustlers. Cost of 
aera ittle high these days, put I’ have the 
raisiu® inter and somebody will be glad to buy 
S wi tip our hat to this man who has fore- 






good judgment. It is true that farming has 


hard jolt the last few years, what with 
ees for supplies, labor sheriage and artificially 
AVS But the shrewd business man sticks 
in the lean years and is_ ready and 
ike the profit of the fat years he knows 
7 jliow. He refuses to be forced out at 
ut stays in and rides to the top. It 
but statistics will prove it pays The 
Me ving a change of wind. The lean years 
e fat years are coming Some of that 
=. be found in pork. Let us suggest ow 
o 4 s Pi Chester and Yorkshire and Berk 
+ \ re cross barrows As the season is 
: we ¢ ffer our extra fine Chester or Berkshire 
weeks old, for $6.00; pigs 7 to 9 weeks 
$5.00 c. Oo. D. on ap proval. Reference 
‘National Bank. 





SUBURBAN LIVE STOCK CO., WALTHAM, MASS. 


BIG. Chester 


TYPE 


Whites 


pigs. Spring pigs, pairs, 
Bred from the best BIG 





Fall boar and sow 
mated herds. 





TYPE, prize-winning blood lines. 
VICTOR FARMS, BELLVALE, N. Y. 
Big Type 


Chester Whites, 


nning blood lines. Pigs either 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Cumberland Co. Chester White Association, 

C. GORDON LEIGH, Secretary, 
Newville, Pa. 





Prize-w! sex. 





Chester Waite, Registered—I am now offerj this 
year’s cro] "igs at very attractive prices, heeding 
nsidered Ths dams are from Jumbo Wonder 55399, 
ana tl is Leo 83313, a son of Myer’s White Ele- 
phant and Indiana Ma B. T. Steele, Heuvelten, N. Y. 








BERRYTON AHeadquarters for 
Big Type, Big Bone, Quality 


DUROCS 





Berryton Duroc Farm, Berryton, Georgia 
John M. Berry A. E. Wright 
Pres. Gen. Mgr. 
se Durocs and Polands 
400 Ibs. at 8 months old. A lot of big, stretchy 


s of the most pepular breedi ing All 
d sows and sow pigs. Eve hog shipped 
on approv . M. WEST, Grethinne, Ohio 
DI ROC . and Sept. farrow to a Son of 

the Champion $32,000.00 Jackson's 


Orion King. Service Boars. Spring pigs either sex ready to ship. 
C.J. MCLAUGHLIN, & CO. Pleasantville, Ohio 


REG ISTERED DUROCS 


regis 








Tome sows bred for Aug. 





A few gilts and some very good 
$ ‘Or ion blood jines. Inquire about — 
J. ‘HARLAN FRANTZ, 4 WAYNESBORU. P 





“Hillecrest- Farm Durocs” 


Young pigs. Both sexes. Orion Cherry King breeda- 
ng. 
WM. WHITE, BRISTOL, PA., ROUTE 2 


BERKSHIRES 





12 excellent yearling sows bred for fall litters 
to Symboleer’s Masterpiece. 
Several fine spring boars. 

CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM 

G. Smith & Sons, Props., Seelyville, 


Devtnidhdon Boars 


Bred to Improve Pork Production 
Price $50, $75, $100, and a few real herd 
headers at higher prices. 
Save money by buying now. 
Geen FARM, escsetie LOWELL, umescne 


Pa. 
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~ For Sele . 


Registered Berkshire Boar 





Lucindy's Leader 5th 255073, farrowed Novem- 
ber 6, 1917; sire, Silver Leader 221000; dam, 
Artful Lucindy 12th 175724. For further par- 
teulars and price write 


J. 1. WILBER BRILL, 


Do You Know 


the 15 leading Berkshire sales held during 


Stewartsville, N. J. 














PIPING BROOK FARM 
Special Offering 
Berkshire Boars| 


blood- 


ssessil 





Having a surplus of bears px best 












lines of the breed, of real shew quality herd 
boar prospects, we offer at lg i lowing 
Fairview’s Ruler 229452 ion fh cee 20 
o l t ew 
Greenies Saty S Sambo 
21917 te I Si bo 
7 
songte > 
{(Doubte’s Star 4th 276675 
Probe Princess 224231 
ee ‘llow’s Lady 32nd fe ) — 
7667 neins*’s Princes 
{ Piping Brook Progressor ) e wa Bare 
265 17253 
- _ Cio iu Rin al Lady 199186 
2 Ehin lorf’s Artful Sta 
Rival’s Buy ress 13th ; LITER ; 
260182 En ss Rival 7th 
171844 
Grand Leader 2nd 190377 
[ suver Leader 221000 Silver Lady 2nd 
195 
{ : k 1 12th 
Champion's Synibeleer ¢ 
Queen 7th 


| Queen 5th 2522364 “= wate r’s 
6-4 


For further particulars write 


PIPING BROOK FARM, GREENWICH. CONN. 
Kiudly refer to Department C. 


Blackfriar Farms 


Fancy Berkshire Swine 
Bred for Size and Type 


Stock for Sale 
Herd Boars 





Lord Mastodon 245360, and Five Others 
Lord Mastodon weighed 1000 last January in 
hard flesh. We claim that he is the largest boar of 

the breed in America. He is siring large litters 

SPECIAL OFFERING 
(two weeks only) a limited number of 
CHOICE PIGS 
Hight weeks old. Price $10, 


FRANCIS C. DALE, Cold Spring, Putnam Co., N. Y. 





aueunanuneseseansenneaunennreneneycoepecsteonuasencegsveneneogeentannysnscerey Conneeeecereenearerere renee 


REGISTERED 
BERKSHIRE 


SWINE 


GREENORE FARM, 


vranertininnsnenny wun 


— Pa. 


Saenowmnan creme envuses vernon enemy iri nestanserenetinD 





oncaueynsroannvngnuansuarervanengcenenscansenensenensaneeny Pr 





ecaang Berkshires at a 
Gilts and tried sows bred for fall litters, weighing 
240 to 500 pounds. Unrelated boars. Weaned pigs from 
mature stock and large litters, both sexes, unrelated 
Prompt shipment. Folder giving details on request. 
H. C. & H. B. Harpending, Box !0, Dundee, N. Y. 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


Dual Purpose Shorthorns 











ES 


SWEETNESS NO. 














56850 
A few bulls sired by Imp. Knowsley Gift on offer 


FLINTSTONE FARM 
DALTON, MASS. 


Wade's Dairy Shorthorns 


“Queenston Duke,” Grand Champion at the 
International 1917 and 1918, and at Illinois, 
Ohio and New York State Fairs in 1918 and 
1919. Fifty cows and heifers of breeding age 
in the herd, all Record of Merit cows or their 
daughters, half of which have been prize win- 
nets at the leading shows. 
Choice bull calves only for sale. 


awe Sas 
SHORTHORNS 


At the three big Eastern Fall Fairs, Syracuse, 
Worcester and Springfield. we won 8 Championships, 
28 First Prizes, 15 Second Prizes, 6 Third Prizes. 
‘nquiries solicited. 


WALNUT GROVE FARM, Washingtonville, N. Y. 


Upland Farm Offers for Sale 
GUERNSEY 


Bull Calves 























in19 seven sales were topped by animais formerly 
i by us or daughters of boars used in our of the breeding that won at the Eastern sang 
! If that is — . . i Exposition. Langwater Cavalier is siring ow Win- 
tat is the kind you want, write ners an@ Producers. We can also offer some choice 
SYCAMORE FARMS, DOUGLASSVILLE, PA, Tamworth Bs, the Utility Hog. 
in UPLAND FARMS, IPSWICH, MASS. 
el ain at GUERNSEYS 
> Several exceptionally fine, well developed registered 
R I N G P + G 5S bull calves, three to nine months old. Write for 
= > pedigree and prices. 
z ow selling ; sexes; not akin. E. RF. PHILO, - - . 
be “res, Of course, and of the very best, bee 7 . ~ aw 
W. F. McSPARRAN, . . FURNISS, PA, MAPLE GLEN GUERNSEYS 
First check for $500 tuys splendid ¢traight bull 
calf 6 months old; a double grandson of Florham 


Large English Berkshire Swine 


Registered 
akin, “at Tighe eet, ae Dest type. Both sexes, 
f0M" Fane ™ CENTER VALLEY, PA. 





BERKSHIRES 


and summer pigs in par- 
badk. 
McKEAN, PA 


gdtighest 


order. 
Please yuu money 
BROOK VALE rane” 3 - 


Laddie. Sire of calf ig full brother to a ‘617.77-Ib. 
2-year-old; a dam now making a 500-Ib. record 
in G. G. Wire or write today. Herd under federal 
supervision. L. L. COGGSHALL, Locke, N. Y. 





Auction Sale At Springfield. Mass., Sept. 23rd. 
BERDEEN fii ghee ree 


A 
ANGUS 


address 





Dr. MK. 4. Seuthe, dthaca, #. ¥. ] 





SWINE BREEDERS 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 
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Sale of 90 Registered Cattle and Swine at the 
ounty Fair on the Fair Grounds at 
commencing at /) a.m.state time. 


Oneida C: 
Rome, N.Y ., 
: The 
= Berkshire, 
All animals 
: up by the highest 
Catalog on request 
Mail bids to James 


ale consists of Ayrshire, 
m thi 


record blood lines. 
to Sale ¢ 


SALES COMMITTEE F-. J. Sly, 


‘LIVE STOCK SALE 
Sept. 3, 1920 


DOT 


Holstein-Friesian and Jersey Cattle, 


Duroc and Hampshire swine. 
sale have be ofull lected 2] 
ale have been carefully selected and are backed 


You will be interested if you see them. 


: Committee. 
Bassett, Waterville, N. Y., auctioneer. 


R. F. D. No 1, Rome, N. Y. 





Herenenadevenerervarnanians 





“FOUR ACES] 
AND A KING” 


AT THE HOME of the WORLD RBVCORD TWINS 
TWO YEAR JR., we are offering POUR 30-pound 
CANDIDATES of serviceable age by KING MODEL, 
KING BURKE OF THE PONTIACS, JOH SEGIS 
and BLOOD ROYAL, out of 22 to 30-pound dams. 
Also a number of promising YOUNGSTERS, less 
than a year old, by our Senior Herd Sire 


Ormbsy Jane King 


By AAGGIB CORNUCOPIA JOHANNA LAD, the 
great show bull, and ORMSBY JANE SEGIS, th 


famous 46.33-pound cow 
Write for pedigree and prices 
to breed 
TYPE, INDIVIDUALITY AND PRODUCTION 
into your herd, we have very interesting nows for you. 
WHEATFIELD FARMS 
J. C. Dold, oom R. F. D. 14, La Salle, N. Y. 


REGISTERED JERSEY 


and Red Polled calves, two to five months old, 
to $100 each. Frem good milking strains. 
F. B. STEWART, : 3 ESPYVILLE, PA. 


and if you are in lin 





$50 





Reg Jersey and Berkshires 

heifers and one bull calf, not related. Pigs 
sired by Long Baron 2d, 2254586, son of 
J. B. Armstrong, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


T hree 
either sex, 
Saron Successor. 


ONE OR A CAR LOAD 





Rr 


A. R. O. cows and heifers. Cows have good A. Rr 
O. records up to 27 Ibs Heifers by 31.7 “ib, sire 
— —— A on O. dams. Bred to eit her a 31.7 or 

es $2 , 





BERKSHIRE, N. Y. 


HOLSTEINS at AUCT ION 


Send for information about the sales 
of healthy, reliable registered cattle, 
held at Brattleboro, Vermont, the 
First Tuesday and W ednesday of 
every other month. 
Come to Brattleboro, the Ho!stein-Fresian 
Capital of America. 
The Purebred Live Stock Sales Co. 


34-1 
ROYCE & TOMPKINS, 








Address 


Holstein- Friesian 


CATTLE 


Two car loads high-grade bred heifers priced 
for immediate sale. 150 choice fresh and spring- 
er cows at farmer prices. Wire me when you 
will be here. 

W. E. Totman, 


Holstein Bulls 


EXCELLENT INDIVIDUALS 
TWO TO FOUR MONTHS OLD 

















Cortland, N. Y. 





Sire, King of Pontiac Josey, whose dam has year 
record of over 1200 pounds butter and nearly 29,000 
pounds milk. Dams are daughters of the highest 


yearly record son of King of the Pontiacs 


E. H. KNAPP & SON, FABIUS, N. Y. 





Registered and Grade HOLSTEINS 


Get busy you calf club pro- 
moters. I have 50 registered 
heifer calves, 3 to 10 months 
old, $100 each for the lot, choice 
$125. 200 registered and high- 
grade cows, heifers and bulls. 
Car of any age that you want. 
% Holstein heifer calves, $20 





Express paid in lots of 5. 


TULLY, N. Y. 


eaeh. 
JOHN C. REAGAN, H : 


Start a Pure-Bred Herd 


Six Holstein calves, between 3 and 6 months old; 
them 





five heifers, three by one sire, and all of 

backed by some of the greatest producing and trans 
mitting animals of the breed. One bull; he.is a 
grandson of a 56-lb. bull on the sire’s side and a 
42-ib. bull on the dam’s side. The price of this en 
tire herd is $550, put on board the cars, registered 


and transferred. Here is a wonderful opportunity, 
and -the first check takes the bunch. 

WANDAGA HERD, 
Ward W. Stevens, : $ : 


Liverpool, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—2-YEAR-OLD HOLSTEIN 








son of a 34-pound sire, Choice Model Glista, and 
an A. R. O. dam. Light in color, well built and a 
grandson of half sister to the famous Cornell cow, 
Glista Ernestine, the only 6 times 30-pound cow, 
highest 35.97. His dam is from a 28-pound 11% 
year-old and by a 30-pound son of the 31l-pound im 





ported sire Wooodcrest Pietje, who had 65 A. BR. O. 
daughters. He has sp Mendid bac king. 
A . ARTM - LE ROY, WN. Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


Granddaughters of Pontiac Clothilde De Kol 2d, = 








world’s record of 37.21 ibs. butter in 7 days. 

granddaughters of the King of the Pontiacs, age 3 

months to 3 years. For description and price, write 
. NEW BERLIN, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—HOLSTEIN SERVICE BULL 
One-year-old from a 36-lb. sire and out of an 

18-lb 2-year-old. .. hearest dams average 29 Ibs. 

est dams noon ino over 30 Ibs. Price pe ee Send for 

pedigzees. IDEAL DAIRY 

St. Lawrence County, ‘Danton, M. ¥. 








Value of 
a Purebred 
Holstein Bull 





Do you reali in what time you can 
transform the character of your herd by the 
use of a purebred Holstem bull? 

Each well chose hould give at least 
50 per cent of his charact to the next gen- 
eration so that the direct descendants of the 
fourth generation retain only a little over six 
per cent of the criginal blood and nearly 94 
per cent is of your own choosing. No man 
has any excuse for milking unpvofitable cows 


when he into the 


milking 


can easily get 
Holsteins. 
Illustrated Booklets. 


all-year 
class of 
for 


Send Free 


Association 
Vt. 


The Holstein-Friesian 
115 Hudson Street, Brattleboro, 


300 Holsteins 300 


ritevonatenne 
Grade 








ads extra choice Cows, either 


spr inging, 
100 Grade Cows due in September and October, 


Two c: 
ieeah or 


Two carloads choice Grade Heifers due this 
fall. 

Two carloads Registered Heifers. 

Ten Registered Bulls ready for service. 
CATTLE WILL ADVANCE 25% in PRICE 

IN THE NEXT $0 DAYS. NOW IS THE 

TIME TO BUY. IF INTERESTED COME 

AND SEE US AT ONCE. 

Cortland Holstein Farms 


203-205 Savings Bank Bldg., 
CORT! AND, N. Y. 


The —_ 
Graylawn Herd 


Of Purebred Holstein-Friesian Cattle 











(me of the very best voune herds in the stat 
f Vermont, both as to individuality and breeding 
Only a few over six years ole Rich in the bloa 
of i “gr Korndvke; King of the Pontiacs; King 
Negis; antha Johanna Lad Admiral Walker 
ve a and King Kormmdyvke Sadie Vale, 

Will be sold at auction on 
Tuesday, September 21 
This herd is under federal supervision 
7 Tw 2 
GRAYLAWN FARMS Co. 


WATERBURY, 


Another $100 Bargain 


First Check Takes Him 


wes 

















Pure Bred Holstein Bull Calf, born April 22, 1920. 
Sired by a 34-lb. bull and out of a 2-year-old who 
is by a brether to May Echo Sylvia, from the same 
dam. aA fine individual, and light colored. 
ee HERD 
R. J. Stevens : : _Liverpool, N. Y. 
FOR SAL E 
10 Registered Holstein Cows, freah and soon due 
to freshen; 25 Reg. Heifers, one and two-year-olds; 
and a few nice Cal ; also five fine Bulls reaé 
for service and 50 fall Cows ‘and 2 carloads 
fine Heifers. Prices rig 
& G FROST. “qunnevitie, N. Y. 
on SALE—Holstein Bull Calf, born February 27, 
li Sire, King of the Changelings, a 33-Ib. son of 
om King of the Pontiacs Dam, Maplevale Genesta 
Changeling, an A. R. O " daughter of a 33-Ib. sire. 
This young bull is well grown, nicely marked, tuber- 
service Priee $200. 





eulin tested and t ‘or 
FRED A. BLEWER, OwEcO, 


FOR SALE 


Grade Holsteins; 30 head of heifers. Can furnish 
fresh cows and springers at all times 


JAMES P. RYAN, CAZENOVIA, N. Y. 


WANTED A HOME 


for choice registered and high grade Holstein-Friesian 
heifer and bull calves, $25 and up. Write us your wanta, 
Browncroft Farms, (Cortland Co.) McGraw, N. Y,. 


Liverpool Sale & Pedigree Co.,duc. 
4AVERPOOL, NEW YORK 
‘Meadquarters tor Helststn pedigrees, ontategs, ste. 


TICGA CO.. N. Y. 
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: \ VER 400 different gauges adjusted 
4, to micrometer accuracy are used— 

° and half as many searching inspec- 
tions and tests made—in manufacturing your 
Winchester Shotgun, on which you depend 
for half of the work of producing the Win- 


chester perfect shot pattern. 


Every step in the manufacture and _ load- 
ing of each-Winchester Shell requires equally 


careful attention. 


The Winchester perfect shot pattern is 
achieved by working to the principle of ac- 
curacy. By holding materials to the strictest 
quality standards and keeping manufacturing 
tolerances minutely exact,- in making both 
guns and shells. .. And above all; by making 
Winchester Shotguns and Shells especially 


for each other. 


And then making sure of the result by still 


further tests. 


When your ruffed grouse roars up out of 
the briers and speeds away among the pines, 
he will find no open space to get through 
in the Winchester shot pattern you shoot at 
him. Winchester testing and inspection have 
made sure that the shot pellets will be evenly 


distributed without sacrifice of speed. 








1920 

















The Winchester Model 12 
Hammerless Repeating Shoigun 


HOW WINCHESTER 
GIVES YOU PERFECT PATTERN 


The Winchester pattern shown above was 
made at 35 yards, using 1% ounces of standard 
No. 8 shot; circle 30 inches. 


Use a Winchester Model 12 Hammerless 
Repeating Shotgun, 12, 16, or 20 gauge. Or 
if you prefer, a Model 97 with outside ham- 
mer, 12 gauge. 


And always buy Winchester Shells—Leader 
or Repeater smokeless, New Rival or Nublack 
We make but one claim for 
Of course 


they are completely waterproof, correctly 


in black powder. 
them—the service they give you. 


made, primed, loaded, wadded and crimped. 
Like all Winchester products, they are bal- 
anced in quality. 


Buy your gun and shells from your local 
hardware or sporting goods dealer. And write 
to us any time you wish information. 


For Short Ranges 


Avoid mutilating your game unnecessarily. 
Winchester Brush Loads give you the same 
pattern at 25 yards with a gun of any bore, 
from cylinder to full choke, as a full choke 
gives you at 4O yards with the standard load. 
Without loss of velocity, penetration or uni- 
Winchester 


formity; due-.to the superior 


patented shot spreader. 





WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS 


CO. --> NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S. A. 


—_ 
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